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"It is particularly gratifying when I can say 
that this is the first time that I have ever 
written any organization and complimented them 
on the service given." 


E HOOPER-HOLMES BUR elt ati 



























Automatic Revision Service 


An Executive Credit Service Designed For and By Credit Executives 


Automatic Revision Service is a recent Credit Interchange innovation 
designed to assist the credit executive in maintaining a close follow 
up On certain important accounts by giving him strictly up-to-the- 
minute reports at specified intervals which he, himself, designates. 


Do not confuse Automatic Revision Service with Reciprocal Service 
in its various phases. Automatic Revision Service, while automatic, 
is predicated on the initiative of the user, himself. Reciprocal 
Service is predicated on the initiative of other creditors or the credit 
service organization. 


The user of Automatic Revision Service designates the customers on 
whom he desires the Service, the dates on which he is to receive 
completely revised, up-to-date information on those customers, and 
he receives and pays for only those reports he specifically requests. 


If for any reason, such as the discontinuance of an account, Automatic 
Revision Service is no longer desired, the Service ceases. There is 
no unprofitable work and expense. 


There are no delays. Automatic Revision Service is maintained on 
the same schedule as individual reports. 


There is no averaging of ‘costs. If a member desires one report 
annually on one account, and four reports annually on another, he 
is charged for one report in one instance and four reports in the other. 


At the present low cost of Credit Interchange, this makes Automatic 
Revision Service extremely economical. 


Automatic Revision Service is being used on both slow accounts and 
desirable customers. The user schedules reports on a three months, 
four months, or six months basis as the nature and type of risk 
require. 


Every report is a completely new report. No old fact or information 
is carried over from one report to another. 


If you are interested in this latest, most practical method of main- 
taining a definite, continuous contact with particularly important 
accounts, call your local Credit Interchange Bureau. They will be 
glad to’supply you with complete, detailed information. 


E CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAUS 
National Association of Credit Men 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 
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Needed: A Credit Man 


The soundness of the current recovery and the maintenance of a 

stable prosperity in the years ahead will depend more upon the 

credit policies of the nation’s business and banking units than 
upon any other factor. Under the new Banking Act the Federal 
Reserve Board is charged, even more than previously, with the di- 
rection and control of the nation’s credit. The present staggering 
amount of excess bank reserves exceeds three billions of dollars and, 
being five times as high as the increase in reserves in ’28 and ’29 
which developed our tremendously inflated stock market boom, in- 
dicates the potential dangers in this vast sum. 


It should be generally accepted that the handling of these reserves 
can make or break the nation. If the brakes of credit control had 
been applied in time in the past decade we might have been spared 
much of the economic travail we have had in the last six years. 
Common sense, supplemented by the hardships of the years 1929-35, 
warns us that a few years of unrestricted and exaggerated expansion 


do not bring enough prosperity to balance the hardships that must 
and do follow. 


It therefore becomes of tremendous importance to know that the 
members of the Federal Reserve Board will be chosen upon a purely 
non-partisan basis, primarily for their capacity and their courage. 
At no time was courage more necessary in the Federal Reserve Board 
membership. It isn’t easy to do the unpopular thing. And it will 
become necessary for the Federal Reserve Board to make many un- 
popular—but sound—moves in the course of the next few years. 


Since the Federal Reserve Board is charged with this responsi- 
bility over credit, it is only logical to recommend to the President 
of the United States that, in making his selections for the Board, at 
least one member should be a man of practical experience in the 
field of commercial credit. This organization recognizes that the 
appointment of a practical, clear-headed, two-fisted credit man to 
membership on the Federal Reserve Board would re-assure the 
twenty thousand credit executives throughout the United States that 
credit inflation would not get out of hand. 


Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 



































the Bank Act of 


Commercial credit and 







1935. 


by H. G. DIEKELMAN, Cashier, 
Horicon State Bank, Horicon, Wis. 


To approach my subject properly, 
the history of American banking 

lv ought to be discussed in order that 

the various influences which finally 
led to the passage of the Banking Act 
of 1935 be made clear. Time does 
not permit this discussion. I feel that 
many of you are familiar with many of 
the reasons and therefore I shall en- 
deavor to present my subject as of the 
present. Evolution in banking tran- 
scended upon us through the changing 
economic, social and political condi- 
tions. It was generally conceded by 
the straight thinking banker that some 
changes were necessary in our banking 
laws after the debachle in 1933. These 
bankers were willing to assist in the 
formulation of such laws as would 
meet the changed conditions. 

There was much delay in enacting 
into law the Bank Act of 1935 because 
of the conflicting economic thought and 
clashing personalities. The original 
administration bill was revolutionary 
not evolutionary. The Glass sub-com- 
mittee finally rewrote the entire bill, 
and through committee conferences a 
bill, that several months previous seem- 
ed impossible, seemed to mould itself 
into form and was finally passed by 
both houses of Congress and signed by 
the President. 

Although the Bank Act of 1935 is 
not in every sense acceptable and does 
not create an ideal banking system, it 
is however viewed as a step forward 
in constructive banking legislation and 
only its operation can reflect whether 
it will meet the situation. There are 
several features which I desire to dis- 
cuss rather fully. 


Title | 
Title I as finally enacted is for the 
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most part acceptable to all banks be- 
cause it is a practical plan of operation 
for the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 


poration. Placing a ceiling upon the 
assessment against banks was an ac- 
complishment and the rate of one- 
twelfth of one per cent of all deposits 
appears as low as possible for the 
proper protection of the fund. While 
this provision imposes a burden upon 
the larger city banks, because a com- 
paratively small proportion of their 
deposits are insured, the bigger banks 
have accepted this provision with good 
grace. The acceptance of this pro- 
vision by the bigger banks was no 
doubt a compromise because there is a 
provision by which member banks can 
withdraw from the Federal Reserve 
System upon ninety days’ notice. It, 
therefore, behooves the management in 
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the smaller banks to be conservative in 
their policy in order that the financial 
contribution of the bigger banks can 
be retained. The F. D. I. C. is now a 
permanent institution and each deposi- 
tor’s funds are insured up to $5,000. 

The compulsory membership in the 
Federal Reserve System was also modi- 
fied. Postponement has been made un- 
til 1942 and then only non-member 
banks with $1,000,000 or more in de- 
posits must automatically come into 
the Federal Reserve System or forfeit 
their insurance. Thus it will be seen 
that the unification of the banking sys- 
tem has been postponed. Whether such 
postponement is merely a gesture re- 
mains to be seen. ‘The independent 
bank has been and still is the back- 
bone of this nation from the stand- 
point of local improvement and indi- 
vidual credit based upon moral credit 
risk, and should be maintained, because 
it reflects the true American ideal in 
banking. 


Title Il 


Title II, although most of its pro- 
visions do not become operative until 
1936, is far reaching and contains 
numerous changes in the administra- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System and 
commercial credit. 

An entirely new board consisting of 
seven members, known as the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, is to be appointed at that time. 
This board is clothed with vast powers. 
Bankers, as well as business men, will 
await with great eagerness the appoin- 
tees by the president. The geographic 
restriction as contained in the existing 
law is retained, also, the president in 
making his appointments shall have 
“due regard to a fair representation of 
the financial, agricultural and commer- 
cial interests.” A strenuous effort was 





made to have such appointments se- 
lected from the major political parties, 
but this provision was voided and it 
therefore affords the president the 
privilege of selecting whomever he 
chooses from his own political party. 
These appointments will be made for a 
period of 14 years, however in the ap- 
ointment of the new board, the terms 
will be 2-4-6-8-10-12 and 14 years. 

Thus the foundation for a Supreme 
Court of Finance has been laid, power- 
ful, independent and charged with tre- 
mendous responsibilities. There rests 
upon the president the grave task of 
selecting these men. Irrespective of 
political affiliations, it seems that men 
capable and qualified to perform these 
functions would not surrender their 
positions to become a public servant for 
the salary of $15,000 per year. It is 
expected that these men shall be re- 
moved from political thought, influence 
and dictation. It shall be their duty 
to act at all times in accordance with 
the needs of the country. The future 
stability of this nation rests directly 
upon their shoulders. This is a tre- 
mendous assignment. 

The personnel of the twelve Federal 
Reserve banks will also undergo a 
change on March 1, 1936. The office 
of governor is eliminated and there- 
after the respective boards of the 12 
banks. will select as their chief execu- 
tive a president, whose term is fixed at 
five years but who must have the ap- 
proval of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. The first 
vice president is similarly chosen. The 
office of the Federal Reserve Agent in 
each bank is retained. 

Perhaps the most controversial of 
all the provisions of Title II was the 
question of how the Open Market 
Committee was to be constituted and 
what were to be its powers. Sharp 
differences of opinion prevailed and 
after numerous conferences a solution 
was arrived at. ‘This committee as 
finally constituted is as follows: Seven 
members of the new Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System and 
five representatives of the Federal Re- 
serve banks chosen annually from each 
of the following groups, 

1 Boston and New York 

2 Philadelphia and Cleveland 

3 Chicago and St. Louis 

4+ Richmond, Dallas and Atlanta 

5 Minneapolis, Kansas City and 

San Francisco 
Meetings of this committee will be 
held in Washington at least four times 
each year, or oftener on call of the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors 





Will the new legislation put 
bank credit back to work? 


or at the request of any three members. 

Hereafter no Federal Reserve bank 
may engage in or decline to engage in 
open market relations except under the 
direction of the committee. The pre- 
vious provision that the operations of 
the Open Market Committee “shall be 
governed with the view to accommo- 
dating commerce and business, and 
with due regard to their bearing upon 
the general credit situation of the coun- 
try” remains unchanged. In order that 
the Secretary of the Treasury may not 
use the Federal Reserve banks as a 
dumping ground for U. S. securities 
an additional safeguard is provided 
which permits the purchase of gov- 
ernment obligations as well as those 
guaranteed by the government, only in 
the open market and not direct from 
the Treasury. It would seem there- 
fore that with the strong representa- 
tion of the Federal Reserve banks, ex- 
cept on rare occasions, a matter of 
policy should be almost unanimous. 

Furthermore a brake or safeguard 
against discriminatory or ill advised 
action is well provided for, in that all 
action taken by the Federal Open Mar- 
ket Committee on matters of policy be 
recorded and the vote of each member 
recorded and the reasons for such ac- 
tion. There is also a further require- 
ment that all of these records must be 
included in the Board’s annual report 
to congress. 

While the Board of Governors will 
share its authority with the representa- 
tives of the Federal Reserve banks with 
regard to open market relations, it will 
possess sole authority in designating re- 
serve requirements for member banks 
and the fixing of rediscount rates. The 
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reserve requirements cannot however 
be increased over 100% of the rate re- 
quired by statute. Thus it can be seen 
that the Board of Governors is vested 
with great powers in an effort to con- 
trol credit and check inflation. Can 
this be accomplished, is the question? 
Can and will the men who constitute 
the Board have the wisdom and cour- 
age to act at the right time and in the 
right way, if their judgment runs coun- 
ter to popular demand, remains a de- 
batable question? Let us not cross 
the bridge until we reach it. 

The events of the past five years 
have been a real awakening to the 
banker and they have caused him to be 
ultra conservative in his lending policy. 
The bankers have been seeking short 
term commercial loans from seasonable 
borrowers, but such class of loans have 
been very scarce. For the most part, 
the borrower in normal times has had 
sufficient cash to carry on his business 
thus far. The theory that liberal 
credit by banks will stimulate business 
is fallacious. Business must first ex- 
pand and then bank credit will follow. 
It is the purpose of the Bank Act of 
1935 to release credit by liberalizing 
the purposes for which credit could be 
used. Eligible paper for rediscount 
with the Federal Reserve banks, that 
is for short time paper, remains the 
same. There is however to be pre- 
scribed by rules and regulations of the 
Federal Reserve banks a class of paper 
that will be usable for rediscount pur- 
poses for a four months period. This 
type of paper to carry a % of 1% 
higher rate than eligible paper. 

In this connection special attention 
is given to real estate loans. Permis- 
sion is given member banks to make 
real estate loans on a five year basis 
at 50% of the appraised value or 10 
year loans up to 60% of the appraised 
value provided at least 40% is amor- 
tized before maturity. The aggregate 
of such loans is not to exceed the capi- 
tal and surplus of the lending bank, or 
60% of its savings and time deposits, 
whichever is greater. There will be 
an incentive for many banks to make 
this type of loan because if conditions 
make it necessary to borrow funds, 
these mortgage loans can be used as 
collateral with the Federal Reserve 
bank. 

Some bankers view this provision 
with misgiving because an emergency 
may arise again when immediate funds 
will be necessary and with this col- 
lateral privilege (Continued on page 48) 
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Commodity prices 


and 


government policies 


by MELVIN T. COPELAND, Professor of Marketing, 


Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


At last we seem to be well on our 
way out of the depression. It re- 

M quires no unusual clairvoyance to 

foresee substantially greater busi- 
ness activity in 1936 than in 1935. Un- 
fortunately, however, that does not 
mean that all our problems are solved. 
On the contrary, we still face tough 
questions, not the least of which is the 
price situation. 

The cost of living in the United 
States of America has been rising dur- 
ing the last year. Nevertheless, the 
advance which has taken place to date 
is mild in comparison to that which 
probably will come during the next 
several years. For business men this 
means higher expenses, greater inven- 
tories, the need for larger working 
capital, and the perplexities of contin- 
ued political agitation. 

The reasons for expecting a rise in 
prices are: (1) a natural rebound 
from the depths of the depression; (2) 
artificial shortages created by restric- 
tive actions; and (3) currency and 
credit policies of the United States 
Government. I shall not stop here to 
discuss the natural upsurge of prices 
that had dropped through rock bottom 
or the effects of artificial restrictions 
on production. Nor shall I attempt 
to discuss processing taxes, import du- 
ties, N.R.A. codes and various other 
topics that have filled so many pages 
of the Congressional Record and oc- 
casioned so many news releases by gov- 
ernmental press agents during the last 
two years. The currency and credit 
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policies of our government are the fo- 
cal point in the price situation. 

The stage is set for a rise in the cost 
of living and in commodity prices gen- 
erally that will surpass that of the 


War years. The devaluation of the 
dollar has provided a nominally larger 
gold base. On this base credit can be 
greatly expanded by means of bank 
loans. The government is purchasing 
large amounts of silver. Since most 
people dislike to carry ‘“‘cartwheels” in 
their pockets, paper money is being put 
out against this silver. Potentially, 
however, the most serious threat to our 
cost of living comes from the govern- 
ment debt. This debt is represented 
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by bonds, and these bonds have been 
taken largely by the banks. Presently 
many of these bonds probably will 
serve as the “security” for the issuance 
of Federal Reserve bank notes. Many 
persons have viewed with complacency 
the tinkering with our currency so long 
as a new issue of “greenbacks’” was not 
started. As a matter of fact, however, 
with an unbalanced budget, there is 
little essential difference between the 
government’s printing ‘greenbacks”’ 
and its issuing bonds against which 
paper bank notes can be put in cir- 
culation. 

So long as the government is spend- 
ing more than its income, it obviously 
must continue to borrow and to cover 
its borrowings by bonds that in effect 
can be converted into bank credit or 
paper money. Hence no end to the 
rise in the cost of living is in sight 
while the government expenditures ex- 
ceed its revenues. 

Most of these currency and credit 
measures have not yet had much effect 
on prices. As the business revival, 
caused by other factors, gains more 
headway, however, we may expect to 
see prices advance at a faster and faster 
rate. As business becomes brisker, 
many firms, for example, are going to 
find themselves short of working capi- 
tal to finance larger pay rolls and 
heavier inventories. They probably 
will borrow from the banks. Then the 
credit will begin to work. As prices 
and wages rise, still more working cap- 
ital will be needed, hence more bank 
loans. That process will be repeated 
over and over again, until ; another 
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bubble bursts. My illustration may 
oversimplify the process by which 
credit and prices will be inflated, but 
from the present outlook the net result 
will be the same, whatever the details 
of the process. The government, more- 
over, has been vigorously encouraging 
the public at large to borrow on credit 
and such borrowings may accelerate 
the overexpansion. 

Two questions which deeply affect 
the welfare of the American people 
are: (1) Can the price situation be 
kept from getting out of hand? (2) 
Will it be kept from getting out of 
hand? 

In answer to the first question, it is 
not too late to check the powerful in- 
flationary forces that have been un- 
leashed. Since the country cannot well 
stand a heavy increase in revenue-pro- 
ducing taxes, the first essential step 
would be an immediate tapering of 
government expenditures so that those 
expenditures could be brought in line 
with government revenues in the near 
future. The second step would be to 
make sure that credit expansion is 
checked before it nears the danger 
zone. If we wait until the price ad- 
vance is in full swing, it will be too 
late. The brakes will work slowly in 
checking the upswing, even if they are 
applied courageously. When prices 
finally are soaring, high cost of living 
commissions, anti-profiteering cam- 
paigns, and the other superficial at- 
tacks on the problem that always come 
in the later stages of such a price surge 
will have little effect. Action is needed 
now, not several years hence. 

Will such action be taken? 
not. 


I fear 


The responsibility for this price sit- 
uation rests squarely upon the shoul- 
ders of one man, President Roosevelt. 
Our genial, big-hearted President cer- 
tainly has no desire to be the cause for 
all the human misery that will result 
from the threatened rise in the cost of 
living, but he seems willing to gamble 
on that in order to carry out his 
schemes for remolding American social 


life. 


The responsibility of the President 
for this price situation is easily dem- 
onstrated. In April, 1933, despite his 
extraordinary popularity, he accepted 
without protest the unsound Thomas 
Amendment to the Agricultural Act, 
which provided for the purchase of sil- 
ver and potentially for changing the 
value of the dollar. Subsequently he 
approved, for purely political reasons, 
even more dangerous silver legislation. 


In July, 1933, he upset the London 
Economic Conference, which he had 
previously encouraged, by announcing 
that this country would not enter into 
international stabilization plans but 
would try out a flexible dollar scheme. 
In October, 1933, he announced deval- 
uation. His right hand men have put 
through changes in the banking laws 
that were not to the liking of such a 
monetary and banking master as Sena- 
tor Glass. The President sponsored 
the NRA, which increased: costs and 
prices, and the AAA which is still in 
operation. Finally, at the President’s 
insistence, those enormous appropria- 
tions have been voted by Congress, 
which have so desperately unbalanced 
the Federal Budget. 

Under these circumstances, the an- 
swer to the question as to whether the 
price situation will be kept in hand 
now rests with President Roosevelt. 
Our conclusions as to how the problem 
will be handled can be inferred from 
the manner in which other situations 
have been dealt with during the last 
two years. Soon after he was inaugu- 
rated, Mr. Roosevelt stated that he 
proposed to try various experiments, 
that some of them might not work, and 
that he would promptly admit the mis- 
take when any failed to succeed. For 
some time it has been apparent that 
various schemes sponsored by the Pres- 
ident were not working, yet there has 
been no admission of the mistakes. Po- 
litical expediency has ruled. 


In 1933 the New Securities Act was 
passed, at the President’s initiative, to 
prevent deception in the issuance and 
sale of securities by private corpora- 
tions. Nevertheless in October, 1933, 
the government itself issued bonds 
which it promised to redeem in gold 
dollars of the standard weight and 
fineness and a few days later the Pres- 
ident repudiated that promise by de- 
valuing the dollar. The executive of 
a private corporation would have suf- 
fered a heavy penalty for such action. 


Many of the schemes promulgated 
by the President involve large ques- 
tions of principle on which there may 
be honest differences of opinion and 
which are worthy of thorough debate 
in a truly democratic country. Never- 
theless all counter arguments in Con- 
gress have been “steam rollered” by 
the President’s money power and out- 
side critics have been squelched by sar- 
casm, innuendo, and accusations of 
selfish motives. 


Numerous other practices of the Ad- 
ministration could be cited, but enough 
have been mentioned to show the 
trend, and I have no intention of mak- 
ing a political speech. I hold no brief 
for either political party. So far as the 
price situation is concerned, the danger 
of a drastic rise in the cost of living 
can be averted only by an about-face 
which the President apparently has not 
the slightest intention of making and 
which obviously would be politically 
inexpedient, even for the most artful 
politician. 

It is to be recognized, of course, 
that recently Secretary Morgenthau 
has been talking about plans for reduc- 
ing government expenses. If carried 
through and not offset by new extrava- 
gances elsewhere, this would be a hope- 
ful sign. However, Mr. Douglas and 
others who have made gestures for gov- 
ernmental economy during the last 
two years have had to walk the plank. 
The record of the Administration does 
not inspire confidence that Secretary 
Morgenthau will succeed where others 
have failed. For the next several 
years, therefore, we may expect active 
business, which presently will become 
more and“ more feverish and 


healthy. 


One of the pretexts for many of the 
social innovations inaugurated by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt is to provide social se- 
curity and prevent a recurrence of the 
suffering of the last six years. ‘That 
certainly is a worthy objective. In 
1917-18, however, we were spurred on 
to make sacrifices for winning the 
World War on the theory that that 
war would end war. We now recog- 
nize our delusion. The Roosevelt pro- 
gram for ending depressions unfortu- 
nately will suffer the same fate. 


un- 


The Roosevelt program, moreover, 
is unleashing forces which will bring 
about a repetition of the very disaster 
that they are now trying to cure. An 
overexpansion of credit and currency 
will lead, some years hence, to another 
price collapse and economic crisis. One 
of the chief reasons for the severity of 
the current depression has been the ex- 
istence of such large debts, owed by 
farmers, home owners, industrial cor- 
porations, railroads, municipalities, 
states, and foreign governments. These 
debts were the chief influence leading 
to the devaluation of the dollar and 
the demands for cheap money. Yet 
here we are piling up another huge 
debt, which may be (Continued on p. 29) 
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Let’s get going! 


by EDWARD S. HORWITZ, Credit Manager, 


Chas. 


For years since that fateful “Black 
Friday” of October, 1929, when 
MW fortunes came tumbling like a 
house of cards, and the tick-tock of 
the stock ticker sounded like the crack 
of doom, government, industry, business 
and labor have been standing at the 
crossroads scratching their heads in per- 
plexity as to what would happen next 
and wondering whether prosperity was 
really around the corner, and if so, 
which corner, and speculating as to 
which fork of the road to take. 

These four factors were not only 
dubious as to the future, but suspicious 
of each other. This situation was im- 
proved but little, if any, when the so- 
called “New Deal” came into power 
under most inauspicious circumstances. 
The situation was still one not only of 
suspicion, but of dark, unreasoning 
fear. Immediately, however, that 
period of inaction and aimless drifting 
was ended by one of the factors, name- 
ly, government. The program called 
for immediate, decisive and drastic ac- 
tion, and the call was-not in vain. 
Laws were passed and Bureaus were 
created until the possible combinations 
of our alphabet were threatened with 
exhaustion. 

Most of this legislation was from 
its very nature and from the unprece- 
dented conditions which necessitated it, 
largely experimental. Much of it was 
beneficial, a good deal of it useless, and 
some of it harmful. Taken as a unit, 
and by the law of averages, it did more 
good than harm by giving industry, 
business and labor a definite program, 
bringing indecision to an end, and cre- 
ating a definite outlet for energies 
hitherto paralyzed. 

Conditions have improved, and are 
still improving. Of this there can be 
no question. If you are a proponent of 
the “New Deal,” you will give the 
government credit for this result. If 
you are opposed to the administration, 
you will credit it to the natural forces 
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of recovery, and to the Supreme 
Court’s decision in overthrowing the 
NRA and removing from business the 
spectre of government domination. 

It will be the writer’s task to analyze 
this situation, to give credit where 
credit is due, to tell you where we 
stand today, and how to climb out of 
this depression, a seemingly huge task, 
an apparent nightmare to a distorted 
imagination, yet easily capable of solu- 
tion by the standards of calm sanity 
and clear vision. 

From the viewpoint of impartiality, 
it would be equally unfair to entirely 
credit the recovery which has unmis- 
takably set in, to the claims of either 
the proponents or opponents of the 
“New Deal.” Government has under- 
taken to regulate business, and one of 
its cardinal efforts was to raise prices 
so as to increase wages and purchasing 
power. Opponents argue that simply 
because prices were high when times 
were good, it does not follow that in- 
creasing prices will bring back good 
times. ' 

I am sure that the administration is 
not so simple-minded. It knows, and 
we all know, that booms and depres- 
sions cannot be controlled by legisla- 
tive fiat. The purpose in raising prices 
was to increase wages, employment and 
consequent purchasing power. The ef- 
fort was partially successful, but I do 
not believe the theory to be sound. It 
is just as possible to raise prices with- 
out a corresponding increase in the 
benefits sought as a result. 

Now as to the opponents’ claims that 
whatever improvement has taken place 
can be credited to the natural forces 
of recovery. Is there any particular 
length of time that a depression must 
run, like a disease for instance, until 
it wears itself out? I think not. Again, 
can we set the alarm for any definite 
time and terminate the depression at 
such a fixed time by legislative com- 
mand? Surely not. 
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What effect then did government 
regulation of business accomplish, and 
what could it reasonably hope to ac- 
complish along recovery lines? It could, 
and did provide a set-up for conducting 
most industries on sound economic lines, 
by eliminating unsound and unfair 
business practices which had hitherto 
caused considerable waste and loss, and 
disposing of cut-throat competition. It 
was then up to Industry to take up the 
threads and co-operate. 

The government could not legislate 
recovery. It could and did provide 
ways and means to bring it about by 
proper co-operation, but through its 
zeal it went too far in its program of 
business control and antagonized or- 
ganized business. This was ended by 
the decision of the Supreme Court de- 
claring the National Recovery Act un- 
constitutional. I think the decision 
was a just and wise one. It elimi- 
nated the threatened continued en- 
croachment of government on business, 
yet disturbed the benefits already gain- 
ed, little if any. Practically all indus- 
tries continued under voluntary codes, 
and so far as chiselling is concerned, 
we had it under the NRA too. Hence 
this decision as well as the original Na- 
tional Recovery Act is entitled to a 
share of the credit for improving 
business. 

The claim that the improvement is 
due to natural forces of recovery is 
not fair and does not take into con- 
sideration all of that almost super- 
human effort which has been put forth 
by the administration in combating this 
depression, and the results gained there- 
by. It would be difficult to enumer- 
ate all the natural forces, and even if 
we did they would still all be sub- 
ject to human influences which could 
shorten or lengthen the depression. 
Hence it is on these influences that 
we must exert our efforts in order to 
hasten recovery, and it can be done. 

Now then, where do we stand today, 
and what must we do to end this 
period of deflation? Here is the an- 
swer. 


1. Government regulation of busi- 
ness and the establishment of codes has 
as a general rule increased prices, 
wages, and employment, and provided 
a favorable and satisfactory machinery 
for the continuation of voluntary codes 
calling for standardized trade practices 
and the elimination of trade abuses 
and cut-throat competition. 

2. The Supreme Court’s decision in- 
validating the NRA (Cont. on page 38) 
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Credit systems and methods 


by J. J. KILLACKY, Credit Manager, John Sexton & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Committee of The Chicago Asso- 

ciation of Credit Men when ap- 

pointed for the year 1934 realized 
that, as a consequence of the condi- 
tions which affected business during 
the several years prior, not only had 
there been slight opportunity for re- 
view of credit methods and procedure 
by Credit Executives but there also 
had been a considerable change in 
credit department personnel. 

This committee had not been active 
in recent years. Therefore, first of all, 
it was necessary to determine a course 
of procedure. The decision arrived at 
was, that to be of the greatest benefit 
to our membership, we should try to 
help that particular credit man who 
was associated with a smaller business, 
and possibly did not have the oppor- 
tunity or time to make the contacts 
that are found to be so beneficial by 
those in a position to attend credit 
group meetings. 

Therefore, we started out on the 
premise that this particular fellow 
might not be devoting his entire time 
to credit, but ‘might be a bookkeeper, 
office manager, treasurer, partner or 
principal of his firm. If this particu- 
lar person’s duties were not entirely 
devoted to credit acceptance and col- 
lection, he might not find time from 
his other duties to post himself thor- 
oughly on credit methods, systems and 
procedure as easily as an individual 
whose entire duties consisted of credit 
and collection work. 

It was realized also that when this 
individual was devoting his time to the 
acceptance of credit he might have his 
available time used up by reason of not 
having access to credit systems meth- 
ods and procedure, which might be 
most adaptable to his business. 

Then we had to consider how we 
would go about helping him. We felt 
that if we helped him we would in the 
course of our work also help more 
fully staffed credit departments. The 
suggestion of the writer was embarked 
upon as the course of our discussion, 
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studies and compilation. This was 
that we follow the ordinary commer- 
cial business transaction from the time 
a sale is first in contemplation, through 
all its stages until the transaction is 
completed. 

As we have about 1200 members 








Outlined 


herein is the plan of Chicago’s Credit 
Operations Clinic. In later issues we 
will report ideas developed at these 
Credit Clinic sessions. This plan, 
developed by the Chicago A. C. M., 
should produce important research 
results in the matter of credit sys- 
tems and methods. 





embracing all line of commercial activ- 
ity our thoughts this year were directed 
to a breakdown of the membership 
into five general divisions. Each divi- 
sion consists of kindred or allied indus- 
tries. For convenience sake we have 
termed the groups: 


“Service 

“Hardware Machinery, Automo- 
tives and Petroleum” 

“Furnishings, Textile and Ap- 
parel” 

“Foods and allied lines” 

“Building and Raw Materials” 


A Study Committee has been ap- 
pointed for each group. Each group 
will follow a uniform procedure, but 
by reason of the grouping will be talk- 
ing a more or less “common language” 
because of the problems of the various 
industries in each group being kindred. 
Then at the monthly Forums the sum- 
mary and findings of each group are 
brought out. This gives all the benefit 
of the salient point findings of unre- 
lated lines. 

In view of the fact that the great 
majority of sales are made through 


salesmen we decided to treat the com-. 
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mercial transaction from that aspect. 

When a salesman is sent out on a 
territory to represent his firm we felt 
and knew that there are firms which 
instructed their salesmen not only ver- 
bally, but through the use of letter, 
memorandums, booklets and compre- 
hensive manuals with respect to credit 
procedure in its relation to sales. We 
thereupon set out to bring together 
these different lines of thought and 
facts bearing on the particular subject 
which we term “Salesmans Credit 
Manual.” Even though businesses 
might be somewhat unrelated it was 
our opinion we might find in these va- 
rious credit manuals salient points and 
features that could be brought to the 
attention of our membership, and if 
practicable, compiled into one or more 
“approved” manuals as might seem ad- 
visable. This procedure brings out not 
only current practices, but in addition 
the suggested better or hest practices 

After the salesman has been given 
his instructions and sent out upon his 
territory he is brought face to face 
with the customer. In soliciting and 
securing business for his firm, while we 
realize he is not a trained credit man, 
still in order to do a thorough selling 
job, he should be in a position to ap- 
proach the matter of credit accommo- 
dation arrangements with a business- 
like instead of a personal viewpoint. 
This he would be in a much better 
position to do through the assistance 
of a Credit Manual. 

It is necessary in most cases that the 
salesman secure for his house prior to, 
or at the time of selling an order, such 
information as is essential to the 
prompt acceptance of the business by 
his firm. The credit department in 
turn has a selling job; that of selling 
the salesman on the realization of the 
fact that a sale of itself is of no avail 
and of no profit to his house until such 
time as it is completed by the collection 
of the account. The collection should, 
of course, be made at such time as will 
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still show his house a profit on the 
transaction. This duty you may say 
primarily depends upon ‘“manage- 
ment,” but it is also an auxiliary duty 
of the credit department to see that 
this essential function of a business is 
“sold” to the salesman and sales de- 
partment in such a way that manage- 
ment must of necessity approve of the 
credit department’s course. This fol- 
lows as a matter of course by reason 
of the obviousness of the sound prin- 
ciples enunciated. 

It is a sound principle for the sales 
department to be told by “manage- 
ment” that the credit department is 
charged with the responsibility not 
only of accepting credit, but of effect- 
ing collection for the credit accepted, 
and that the credit department is solely 
responsible for such losses as may occur 
from bad debts. If such realization is 
had by the salesman when he com- 
mences his duties with the house, it 
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will make it easier for him to appre- 
ciate the fact that as a consequence 
final approval. must be lodged in the 
credit department solely. It makes for 
a smoother running organization, is 
productive of greater sales by reason 
of keeping the channels of trade open, 
thereby creating greater net profit. 
The salesman immediately goes to 
his task of securing in a businesslike 
way the information which his firm 
tells him is needed in order to prompt- 
ly accept credit from the party whom 
he is selling. He obtains and disposes 
of the information secured in the man- 
ner provided by his house. The vari- 
ous methods and procedures which dif- 
ferent houses designate for this part of 
the transaction has been a source of 
information to those who have at- 
tended the discussion meetings. There- 
fore, we know that when our studies, 
discussions and compilations are com- 
pleted and the results given to our 
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members, they in turn will profit by 
the review of the practices that are 
current and the practices that are 


approved for this part of the sales 
transaction. 


We realize that we have undertaken 
a tremendous job, and know that there 
are many factors necessary to a success- 
ful culmination of our work. Last year 
the small committee which was ap- 
pointed and started work on this sub- 
ject became so enthused over the pos- 
sibilities of this work that this year I 
asked our president, Mr. W. J. Claus- 
sen, of Hibbard, Spencer & Bartlett 
Co., if he would not kindly appoint to 
our committee as large a number as 
possible of those who volunteered for 
service. The work which we started 
last year found a great response 
amongst our membership, as evidenced 
by the fact that this year over 35 mem- 
bers volunteered their services to assist 
in the work of this committee. Each 
of them, of course, realized when they 
offered their services there was lots of 
work to be done, and that it was not 
simply a sinecure committee appoint- 
ment. 


The fact that this new committee is 
as enthusiastic as was the smaller com- 
mittee, together with the response 
shown so far this year by the member- 
ship at large through their attendance 
at the monthly forums and the enroll- 
ment of over 500 for our study groups, 
leads me to the definite conclusion that 
the work we have undertaken is not 
only interesting to those engaged in it, 
but a matter of deep concern to the 
membership. I feel that although it 
is generally understood that we shall 
not complete our work in a short 
period of time, the membership is fully 
prepared to go along at least over a 
three year program, for they realize 
that the subject will be treated com- 
prehensively and such treatment needs 
time. 


How do we treat these subjects? 
We do not approach them from the 
viewpoint of schools or universities 
conducting courses in credit manage- 
ment. Our approach is from the prac- 
tical viewpoint of those who are daily 
engaged in this work. During the 
course of this work I have heard it 
expressed time and again, and it is my 
personal conviction as well, that we 
have an obligation to our junior credit 
men and credit women to give them the 
benefit of our experience for the ad- 
vantage and use of our firms. As we 
still may not have the time that we 
would like.to have (Cont. on page 27) 
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Capitalism’s future rests 






upon low-price programs 


by BENJAMIN COLBY, The Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. 


Three years ago the Brookings In- 
stitution, actuated by accumulating 

Mu evidence that the economic machine 
was not operating efficiently, em- 
barked on a study which sought to 


_ ascertain the factors that might be 


responsible for the retardation of eco- 
nomic progress. It was not a depression 
survey, but an inquiry into fundamen- 
tals. The objective was not to find 
out why there were bread lines during 
a depression, but why there was wide- 
spread poverty even during “pros- 
perity.” 

The study, conducted by Harold G. 
Moulton, president of the Institution, 
was financed by the Maurice and Laura 
Falk Foundation, of Pittsburgh. It 
began with a comprehensive survey of 
the nation’s practical productive capac- 
ity, under present technique. Next, 
consumption habits, possibilities and 
trends were studied, followed by an 
inquiry into the processes by which the 
people’s savings are used to build more 
factories and other plant and equip- 
ment. The fourth and final phase, 
recently completed, brings the whole 
study to a focus on the question of how 
distribution of income is related to our 
rate of economic progress. 

It is here the economists have iso- 
lated what they believe to be the fun- 
damental reason why the material 
progress of the whole people has been 
disappointingly slow in recent times. 
This impediment has been the failure 
of industry to pass on to consumers 
adequately the benefits of the great 
technological advances which have been 
made particularly within the past 
decade and a half. 

The conclusion however, was not 
that this failure was inevitable, and that 
the system of individual initiative and 
private enterprise must be discarded. 
Rather, the findings are presented as 
clarifying the problems which must be 
faced in order that the nation may pro- 
ceed to a substantial level of prosperity 


far higher than anything which it has 
previously enjoyed. 

The way out, the study found, is 
lower prices. This central recommen- 
dation takes direct issue with much of 
the economic philosophy now current, 
and is a broad challenge to price-fixing 
schemes and stabilization devices. Only 
by steering clear of these and restoring 
conditions of wholesome competition 
can the nation benefit fully from the 
increased productive efficiency that has 
accompanied its improving technology. 

The nation’s production is its real 
income. As production mounts, income 
increases, but production and purchas- 
ing power must expand together. If 
efficiency’s savings are passed on to con- 
sumers in lower prices, purchasing 
power is thereby broadened. According 
to theory, this process is automatic 
under capitalism, but. in practice, the 
report of the study states, obstructions 
have steadily become more formidable 
as numerous agencies of price stabiliza- 
tion—attempts to maintain short-term 
advantages of the status-quo have 
grown up. ‘This tendency has been 
especially marked since the turn of the 
century. Competition has brought many 
prices down, but others stayed up. 

The attempt to solve the problem by 
the advancing of wage rates has been 
only moderately successful. Certain 
groups of workers benefitted directly, 
but this put particular employers at a 
disadvantage in production costs. At 
the same time the wage struggle helped 
to create grave economic disparities 
between urban and rural groups. 


Our productive capacity 

The above statements are over-sim- 
plifications but they convey roughly the 
central conclusion of the study. Back 
of them is a chain of inquiry which 
diagnosed the nation’s economic ills 
from the ground up. Inasmuch as the 


people obviously had not had enough 
goods, the Institution, as the first step 
in its study, sought to learn whether 
enough could have been turned out. 
Was capacity enough to give every- 
body a good living if utilized? There 
were many guesses, but nobody knew 
how many shoes, steel rails, radios, or 
other articles our national plant could 
actually produce. 

Statistics were compiled for all the 
major productive divisions — agricul- 
ture, mining, manufacturing, power 
utilities, and many others—and these 
were checked against information sup- 
plied by leaders in the various fields. 
Recognizing that production is not 
merely an engineering problem, the 
Institution made allowance for practi- 
cal factors such as seasonality, in addi- 
tion to the unavoidable losses from plant 
breakdown. 

It was found that the nation’s plant 
had been running at only about 80 
percent of capacity even in prosperous 
1929—the other 20 percent ran to 
waste for lack of a market. Had no- 
body wanted these goods, this unused 
capacity would have been understand- 
able. But it was apparent to even the 
casual observer that millions of fam- 
ilies were under-supplied with goods 
even in 1929. If statistical evidence 
was needed, it was offered in the next 
phase of the inquiry, which dealt with 
consumption. 


Our consumptive capacity 

More than 16 million families had in- 
comes of $2,000 or less; nearly 6 million 
received less than $1,000. That these 
people, at least, wanted more goods was 
scarcely open to argument. In fact, al- 
most the whole of incomes up to $2,500 
was spent for consumption purposes. 

But higher up in the scale savings 
increased markedly and the study re- 
vealed that out of (Cont. on page 41) 
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Just where does “practice 


of law’ start and end? 


by HENRY H. HEIMANN, Executive Manager, N. A. C. M. 


The year is 1896. The free silver 
campaign is echoing throughout 
the land. The American people 
are in the throes of a depression 
and amid the excitement developed by 
a vital political contest. 

Consequently, the daily press of that 
day takes little note of an apparently 
casual meeting that is taking place in 
Toledo, Ohio, on June 23, 1896. 
About one hundred pioneering, cour- 
ageous, far-visioned credit executives 
have gathered together to plan and 
program a co-operative movement in 
defense of the nation’s receivables. 

With the progress of civilization, 
credit has played an increasingly larger 
part in the nation’s welfare, and these 
men realize it is destined to play an 
even greater part in the years ahead. 
They know full well that the time has 
come when they must unite in their 
efforts to plan and program credit poli- 
cies, credit practices and credit legisla- 
tion if they are faithfully to discharge 
the responsibility of guardianship for 
the nation’s receivables. 

Today the National Association of 
Credit Men is the nation’s largest com- 
mercial organization of a non-profit 
character. Far-seeing as were those 
pioneers in Toledo, it is doubtful 
whether any of them fully realized that 
from such an humble beginning there 
would develop an organization of such 
national solidarity as ours, one which 
was to play such a vital part in the 
nation’s commercial affairs. For forty 
years the organization they built has 
continued uninterruptedly to act as a 
guardian of the nation’s receivables. 
Its service has been of inestimable 
value to business and has contributed 
very largely to the progress of this 
nation. 

The original one hundred pioneers 
have been succeeded by others equally 
interested. Most of the pioneers have 
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since been called to their Heavenly 
rewards. Their successors, however, 
are Carrying on and expect to continue 
carrying on the work these pioneers laid 
out for the credit fraternity. 

You, as members of this organiza- 
tion—and as credit executives—have a 
responsibility with respect to the na- 
tion’s receivables. ‘The accounts upon 
your ledger are in your keeping. They 
have been placed there with your con- 
sent and approval. To you is delegated 
the responsibility for keeping these ac- 
counts clean and alive. 

This was a responsibility your prede- 
cessors discharged with credit to your 
profession. But today this is a respon- 
sibility that certain people are saying 
you must not discharge as your prede- 
cessors discharged it. 

Of regimentation we read much in 
the daily press. There is now another 
type of vital interest to you as credit 
executives. Certain members of the 
bar are attempting to direct you in your 
daily business life. They are seeking 
to tell you that you cannot send your 
accounts to your own co-operative or- 
ganization for collection since your 
organization in turn may forward them 
to an attorney. Such an act, these at- 
torneys say, would be practicing law. 

They go further. They practically 
deny the right of agency, a legal prin- 
ciple established through the centuries. 
This movement is not alone directed 
against you or your organization. It is 
an ambitious program designed to inter- 
fere with long established principles of 
business and business conduct. 

Of course, if you can’t handle your 
accounts receivables as you have been 
in the habit of handling them, and if 
you have no assurance that your liqui- 
dation can be competently taken care 
of, it is only natural that you are going 
to begin to tighten up in your appraisal 
of credit responsibility. 
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Given a certain set of facts, or given 
the knowledge that you can rely upon 
on organization you have built and 
developed to handle certain problems, 
you appraise credit responsibility, some- 
what at least, in the light of this 
knowledge. You feel that you are 
armed with necessary protection in 
case your appraisal may not be entirely 
accurate. Without this protection, 
however, in a close case you may turn 
down the account, i.e., restrict credit. 
Therefore, the movement I have men- 
tioned goes beyond preventing you from 
discharging your responsibilities. It 
restricts credit, the life-blood of indus- 
try, itself. 

When you consider that our nation 
has gained its position of leadership to 
a great degree because of its develop- 
ment of credit and credit technique, 
you wonder why you and your prede- 
cessors, who have been responsible for 
the development of that credit technique 
and the expansion of sound credit, are 
now to be told that you can no longer 
function as you do and have been 
doing during the past forty years. 

You are not alone in this wonder- 
ment. The real estate men are begin- 
ning to wonder in Massachusetts. The 
present Massachusetts interpretation 
of unauthorized practice of law, ac- 
cording to the New York Times of 
Sunday, November 17th, is beginning 
to restrict real estate sales. Now per- 
haps, the real estate men might well 
wonder why they can’t carry on the 
most simple negotiations without the 
medium of a lawyer. The real estate 
men, like your Credit Associations, do 
not practice law. They do, however, 
exercise their constitutional rights of 
putting down their thoughts and han- 
dling their business problems in a 
business-like way, reserving the legal 
work for lawyers. 


Most attorneys understand that. 


Certain groups of lawyers, however, 
many of whose members happen to be 











































members. of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and who are sponsoring a 
“desist” campaign, apparently do not, 
or will not, understand it. For in- 
stance, they are even saying that the 
real estate men are practicing law in 
Massachusetts. 

But some of these attorneys are even 
more ambitious. Better Business Bu- 
reaus are put “on the spot” by them. 
Automobile Clubs, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Notaries Public are also “on the 
spot.” In fact, if one reads the state- 
ments made by one member of the 
bar, who at the moment is busily en- 
gaged in raising these issues in the State 
of Missouri (the statements were made 
in an address delivered at a Regional 
Conference of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation held in Springfield, Missouri, 
September 28, 1935), you might just 
as well conclude that you will scarcely 
be able to walk down the street with- 
out having a lawyer at your side. 

Ridiculous, you say? It would ap- 
pear so. Yet, if you examine the claims, 
it is not as ridiculous as you imagine. 

In that address Mr. Boyle G. Clark, 
speaking of personal injury cases, said 
he thought “all casualty insurance 
claims should be handled and settled 
only by lawyers over whom we have 
some control.” Must one assume, 
therefore, that if one, while walking 
down the street, is struck by an auto- 
mobile and that if there is no serious, 
physical damage, it can be called prac- 
tice of law if a settlement is made on 
the spot? 

But you, of course, are primarily 
interested in receivables, as is your 
organization. We believe you have a 
perfect right to place these receivables 
for collection wherever you desire. We 
still believe that Article 14, Section 1 
of the Constitution of the United States 
is in effect, and we shall continue to 
believe so until it is repealed. 

Among other things, this section 
declares: ‘‘No state shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States; nor shall any state 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; 
nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the law.” 

Why, after a period of half a cen- 
tury and more, have these attacks been 
started about business methods en- 
dorsed by the passage of time and 
sponsored by reputable business men 
doing an honest business ? 

Some might suggest that there is 
more than a slight coincidence present 
in the statement made by Mr. Clark 


at the Springfield meeting that in ex- 
cess of two millions of dollars a year 
is paid to lay organizations in Mis- 
souri for what he termed “legal serv- 
ices.” He goes on to state, however, 
that the mere money involved is not 
the motive for this program of his 
committee, although a few sentences 
later we read: “I would say that lay- 





men are collecting in law fees more 
than one-fifth as much money as the 
lawyers in this state are collecting.” 

We have no quarrel with the legal 
profession. As I have frequently stated, 
many of our interests are common. 
Neither am I convinced that most at- 
torneys are favorable to the present 
comprehensive movement undertaken 
by certain lawyer committees. Cer- 
tainly a committee of the American 
Bar Association was established, and 
the movement got under way, with a 
desire to do some internal scrubbing. 
It is no secret that in the legal profes- 
sion, as in other professions, some dis- 
ciplinary action must be taken against 
those who do not adhere to the high 
ideals and standards set up by the pro- 
fession. 

This, I am certain, is the reason why 
similar local and state committees were 
originally established. But it seems to 
me these have gone far afield. Instead 
of concentrating on their own problems, 
they are in effect seeking to monopolize 
certain commercial work by having the 
courts label it legal work, thus consti- 
tuting it the practice of law. 

Again quoting Mr. Clark, because 
of his activity in this committee work, 
he stated in Springfield that ‘any 
agency that has been set-up to watch 
lawyers, to investigate lawyers, to pro- 
mote the discipline of lawyers, is con- 
demmed by this committee and looked 
upon as a meddler.” 


I wonder how Mr. Clark figures the 
credit men of the nation look upon his 
committee. If lawyers are unwilling 
to have any outside agency check into 
their internal affairs, upon what basis 
of reason does Mr. Clark feel that the 
lawyers are entitled to check into the 
administration of business affairs. 

The legal profession’s ethics are high. 
There may be and are violations of 
these ethics by individual members of 
the bar, but I repeat that I do not 
believe these violations are more numer- 
ous in their profession than are to be 
found in other professions. I have 
never, however, heard it contended that 
the ideals and the ethics of the attor- 
ney, or the legal profession, were so 
far above the plan of business ethics. 
Business, too, has its ideals. Business 
has sound ethics that have directed it 
through the years. Apparently Mr. 
Boyle Clark does not think so. He 
says that “if every dollar that we (the 
attorneys) receive must be earned in 
competition with laymen, bound only 
by standards of the commercial world, 
how can we be expected to live by a 
Code of Ethics, idealistic in purpose.” 

Does Mr. Clark think that business 
men or laymen do not have a code of 
ethics, that a code of ethics is indi- 
vidual to the profession of law? I do 
not believe the general public would be 
so ready to agree with Mr. Clark’s 
views. I know that the credit fratern- 
ity will take sharp issue on this. The 
National Association of Credit Men 
has had a Code of Ethics of the highest 
type from the very first day it was 
launched. Time and again these ethics 
and principles have been brought into 
practical play in the administration of 
business problems. 

Mr. Clark declares that members of 
the bar cannot be disciplined or held 
accountable for violations of the high 
standards fixed by the bar’s code of 
ethics if they must compete with lay- 
men who do not recognize those stand- 
ards. 

Since Mr. Clark seems to put us in 
the category of laymen, I think it 
would be well here for me to refer 
him to the Code of Ethics that the 
National Association of Credit Men 
has followed all through the years. We 
may have had, as the bar has had, 
members who have not lived up to it, 
but on the whole the performance un- 
der our Code of Ethics has been more 
than merely satisfactory and, I dare 
say, would compare favorably to the 
performance record of the legal pro- 
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fession. 

It may interest Mr. Clark to know 
that the Code of Ethics mentioned 
above, has been in effect in this organ- 
ization during all these forty years. Of 
even further interest to Mr. Clark 
would be our Adjustment Bureaus’ 
Canons of Ethics, which detail the high 
principles upon which this phase of our 
business is carried on. 

One prominent attorney in an ad- 
dress before the Commercial Law 
League of America at Washington, 
D. C., on July 29, 1935, said: “It is 
my contention that the lawyers are 
capable of handling, ethically, the 
commercial credits of this country.” 

I did not know that the right to 
practice law, or the license to practice 
law, automatically entitles lawyers to 
have an inherent right to handle the 
commercial credits of the nation. 

I respect the legal profession. I! 
recognize that in recent years, particu- 
larly, qualifications for admittance to 
the bar have been raised considerably 
and that before one can be duly licensed 
to practice law he must be grounded 
in a knowledge of the law, which re- 
quires generally four years, as a mini- 
mum, of intensive study in a recognized 
and approved law school. Following 
this, he must take an admission exam- 
ination given by the states and upon 
the successful conclusion of this exam- 
ination he is given a certificate which 
entitles him to practice law. 

I wonder whether Mr. Clark realizes 
that modern business demands that a 
credit executive likewise have consid- 
erable training. Credit men aren’t 
made over night. May I remind Mr. 
Clark that while a man can secure a 
license to practice law after four years 
of intensive training, the average credit 
executive, who is today on the job in a 
moderately sized commercial organi- 
zation, is more apt to have had ten 
rather than four years of credit train- 
ing. He must be a man of vision. He 
must possess analytical faculties. He 
must have a knowledge of accounting. 
He must have some knowledge of law, 
certainly as it effects contracts, and he 
must be fairly well acquainted with the 
various statutes. 

No one, however, has ever up to this 
time contended that the average credit 
man is practicing law in his daily work. 
These are the tools with which he 
works. He must know how to use 
them and it takes him years to get this 
experience and this knowledge. It is 
evident, therefore, that as far as train- 


ing and experience is concerned, the 
legal profession makes no more demands 
upon a man than does the credit pro- 
fession. 

The answer to all of these problems 
is the public’s interest. Will the public 
be better served if these committees, 
representing a minor part of the attor- 
neys are successful in their campaigns? 
Even the members of the committees 
do not contend that. They do contend 
that many organizations doing this 
work are not following the high stand- 
ards they would like to see employed. 
We join most heartily with them in 
this conclusion. We would co-operate 
very eagerly in any joint endeavor to 
weed out the irresponsible and the 
shyster elements both in the legal and 
the collection business. 

Would it not have been better for 
these lawyer committees to have con- 
ferred with the National Association 
of Credit Men? If, as they say, they 
recognize that we have done very satis- 
factory work and that there can be no 
question about the efficiency of our 
bureaus it would have seemed certainly 
the better part of wisdom for them to 
have conferred with us. Then we 
could have discussed our methods of 





doing business and understood our 
mutual responsibilities. 

There is another peculiar thing about 
the challenge that is being made as to 
your rights to protect your receivables 
in the way you have been doing it all 


these years. Normally legislation or a 
movement of this kind results from a 
demand by the public. The public is 
not satisfied with the service it is re- 
ceiving and, for the protection of the 
public’s interests, a movement gets un- 
der way for a certain type of legisla- 
tion to correct existing evils or abuses. 
It can fairly be stated that the present 
movement by certain members of the 
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legal fraternity does not have the public 
demand back of it. Quite the contrary. 
And the commercial interests of the 
country do not intend to sit idly by, 
watching the facilities they have devel- 
oped over all of these years destroyed 
over night. 

One of our members recently re- 
marked rather facetiously, that this 
movement by some lawyers had all 
the ear-marks of another ‘“Share-the- 
Wealth” movement. 

Perhaps that is not quite fair, though 
it is difficult to down the thought that 
some members of the legal profession 
are of the firm conviction that they are 
a select group to do specific work and 
that no one else should be qualified to 
do it. With respect to law and the 
practice of law, the contention is not 
at issue, but when it comes to commer- 
cial work or when it comes to what is 
and what is not the practice of law, 
then certainly the commercial inter- 
ests are not going to allow a commit- 
tee of attorneys to be both judge and 
jury. 

One of the elements of unfairness in 
this movement against our member 
concerns and their own bureaus, is the 
fact that it is one of those “heads I 
win and tails you lose” campaigns. 
The first thing that occurs, when 
action is directed against you through 
your Association, is that we must em- 
ploy attorneys. Therefore, win or 
lose, the legal profession has been in 
receipt of added business. 

I do not, however, wish this state- 
ment to mean that we are lacking in 
gratitude to those attorneys who have 
assisted and are assisting us in our 
work in this matter. 

Another element of unfairness, par- 
ticularly where the Attorney General’s 
office is used, is that you, a member 
company, are actually paying money 
for the purpose of financing an attack 
upon yourself. The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office is supported by taxation. 
You are one of the very substantial 
tax-payers. A part of the funds that 
you pay are actually being used to 
restrict you in your legitimate and 
necessary business operations. 

The restraint against the free and 
unregulated practice of law is, of 
course, an admitted need by everyone. 
This restraint, however, and the prin- 
ciple underlying it, issues entirely from 
the thought of protecting the public’s 
interest. At no time has it ever been 
suggested that the right to use this 
restraint flowed from the fact that 
because men had been admitted to the 
bar they had an (Continued an page 45) 
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Accounting for judgments 


by ]. B. GRIBBLE, Sec.-Treas., F. P. Newport Corp., Ltd. 


In these peculiar times of stress, 
through which the business world 

WW is passing, great numbers of law- 

suits are brought for collection of 
accounts. Where these suits are suc- 
cessful money judgments are levied 
against corporations and individuals. 
In times of ‘normal conditions many 
of these suits would be settled and ad- 
justed outside of Court. This in turn 
raises questions for the accountant 
which he did not have to deal with so 
frequently before the depression. From 
the accountant’s standpoint there are 
three aspects to be considered: 

1. The legal end, which the lawyer 
of the client must handle, but of which 
the accountant should have a working 
knowledge. , 

2. The bookkeeping phase and the 
recording on the judgment debtor’s or 
creditor’s books. 

3. The public accountant’s end: the 
certified report on the condition of his 
client. 

These overlap somewhat, but follow- 
ing the outline suggested certain per- 
tinent items of interest concerning each 
are given. The items here suggested 
are those relating to California pro- 
cedure and may have to be adjusted to 
fit the requirements of other states. 

1. Legal—the steps here are: 

A. Suit started and tried. 

B. Decision and Judgment. 

C. Docketing of Judgment. 

D. Execution by Legal Authori- 
ties. 

E. Filing of Abstract of Judg- 
ment to involve title of 
Real Property. 

After the suit has been filed a settle- 
ment may be made and the suit dis- 
missed. Where trial is completed and 
the decision docketed then the proper 
legal authorities have the right of Ex- 
ecution, as and when, demanded by 
the judgment creditor. 

The Attorneys are generally the con- 
tact points in this part of the case, but 
sometimes “THE BOSS” asks his 

bookkeeper to check some of the items; 
this necessitates a knowledge of the 
procedure. 


When the judgment is docketed in 
the office of the proper Court (in Cali- 
fornia either in the office of the County 
Clerk if a Superior Court Case or in 
the office of the Municipal Court Clerk 
in a Municipal Court Case) interest 
begins accruing from the date of the 
judgment. Costs are added to the 
judgment, but no interest is computed 
on the costs. 

The interest, in case of partial pay- 
ments on the judgment principal, is 
computed by the periods elapsing be- 
tween the dates of payment, on the de- 
creasing balance as payments are made. 
The costs are taken out of the final 
payment, unless otherwise arranged. 

Upon final payment a satisfaction of 
the judgment should be filed to com- 
plete the record. Partial satisfactions, 
releasing, in the case of real estate, 
certain parcels, for partial payments 
made should be recorded on the Judg- 
ment Docket so that official recogni- 
tion may be taken. When it is not de- 







sirable to release property from a judg- 
ment lien a mere “Acknowledgment 
of Credit” may be filed upon part pay- 
ment. The judgment roll should be 
examined from time to time to see if 
additional costs have accrued. 

2. Bookkeeping—the steps here are: 

When the judgment has been en- 
tered on the Judgment Docket, Jour- 
nal entries should be made on the books 
of the Judgment Debtor and Creditor 
similar in form to the samples (Page 
4) which will suggest the accounts af- 
fected. 

If the books of the debtor are kept 
on an accrual basis, that is if interest 
on Mortgages and Trust Deeds or 
Notes Payable is accrued on the books 
at regular intervals, an entry should be 
made to cover the interest accrued on 
the Judgments Payable. They are just 
as much of a liability as Mortgages and 
will have to be cleared from the Off- 
cial County Records before clear title 
can be passed in the case of the sale 
of Real Estate. If the Judgment vests 
against personal property, certain of 
this is exempt from execution accord- 
ing to the laws of the state in which 
located, but, in California, at least, 
only if exemption is claimed. 

On the books of the Creditor, if in- 
terest is accrued on Receivables and 
collection of judgment is reasonably 
certain, the accrual should also be made 
on the Judgments, (Continued on p. 37) 





Journal Entry for Judgment Debtor’s Books 
JUDGMENT LOSSES (Covering the costs and any other 


amount not covered by other accounts mentioned)...... $ xx.xx 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE (or other accounts on which suit 


may have been brought, as Notes Payable, etc)......... 


XX.XX 


INTEREST PAID (for any accrued interest that may 


have been found due in the suit) 


To JUDGMENTS PAYABLE.............. 


To record on books judgment in Case No. 


XX.XX 
$ xx.xx 
——docketed 





(date) in office of (state which) Clerk with interest @ 





% on Judgment amount from— 


Journal Entry for Judgment Creditor’s Books 
JUDGMENT ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE (covering 


amount recovered)............ 


LEGAL EXPENSE (for attorney fees and costs not allowed) 


oe ee ee eee ewer eeereeee 


XX.XX 
XX.XX 


To ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE (or other account 


on which suit may have instituted, as Notes Receiv- 


able, etc.) 


CeeoeeeseeeeeSegqeoseeeaseeeeeeseoenaeeess 


$ xx.xx 


To INTEREST COLLECTIONS (for amount ac- 


crued and allowed in Judgment total)........... 


XX.XX 


To LEGAL EXPENSE (to offset previous charges for 


amounts expended and now recovered)........... 


XX.XX 


To record on books judgment in Case No.—t——docketed 
(date) in office of (state which) Clerk with interest @ 
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Federal 






old-age 


and unemployment 


tax accounting 


by HERMAN C. RAYMOND, 
Certified Public Accountant 


the Federal Old-Age and Unem- 
ployment Taxes will vary with 
the particular organization. The 
tax accounting for the average mercan- 
tile and industrial concerns does not 
present any problem of great difficulty. 
In most cases, the present earnings, 
and history records, can be utilized with 
possibly some changes as the informa- 
tion required may indicate. The same 
holds true for the payroll form. 
A payroll along the general lines 
shown below should meet the needs of 
most concerns. 


ae problems of accounting for 
be 


Time Worked Type 
a of 
Name Casual Full Work 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Total Amount Received 
Comm & 
Salary Bonus Other Total Deductions Net 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 


The general heading “Other” (7), 
would be for maintenance, etc. This 
general heading may be subdivided as 
found desirable into several columns. 
The general heading “Deductions” 
(9), covers items as employees contri- 
butions and the usual deductions. The 
number of columns under this heading 
being governed by the different kinds 
of deductions. The column headed 
“Total,” (8), is the amount on which 
the tax is based. Column number 10 
is the amount received by the employee. 

The tax and payroll accounting will 
vary not only with each line of busi- 
ness, but with possibly businesses with- 


in the same line, due to differences in 
the routine of the business. For this 
reason an exposition of every possible 
system is avoided as it would present a 
formidable mass of reading matter that 
would be of small use to all but not of 
particularly great use to anyone. With 
this in mind, and in an effort to cover 
the greatest number of points involved, 
there has been selected for illustrative 
purposes, a chain store type of organi- 
zation operating in several states, hav- 
ing a restaurant, and/or, a soda and 
lunch counter in each, or some loca- 
tions. ‘The procedure herein outlined 
can be adapted to practically every line 
of endeavor with such modifications as 
the requirements of each individual 
case would indicate. 

The first step is to build up an 
alphabetical file containing a personal 
history of each employee. This may be 
either a vertical card, or a visible binder 
type of file. The binder type has the 
advantage over the card, in that a per- 
sonal history record does not have to be 
removed when working on it, thus 
minimizing the possibility of loss and 
misfiling. This record should provide 
for name, present and future home ad- 
dresses, age, color, sex, present and 
future locations of employment, type 
of work, start and termination of em- 
ployment, why terminated, and such 
other information as is found desirable. 

The second step is to use a payroll 
as outlined previously. The remarks 
there made apply here. When the 
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element of tips enters into considera- 
tion a column will have to be assigned 
to it under number 7. Whether the 
meals are accounted for in the sub- 
divisions of columns 7 or 9, or both, 
depends on whether the employee is to 
pay for his or her meals or they are 
considered part of the compensation. 
The contract of employment will 
govern. 

On the reverse side of the payroll 
provision is to be made for the manager 
of the operation to fill in the personal 
history of new employees hired that 
week. These payrolls when received 
should be filed in alphabetical order by 
name of operation, or in numerical 
order by store number. This is to be 
done by the payroll tax division of the 
accounting department. The payrolls 
for each state should be in a separate 
group. 

We now come to the third step, the 
employees’ earnings cards. These cards 
should provide for employee’s name, 
number, and store in which employed. 
They should be filed in the following 
order: all cards for employees at the 
same location together under that lo- 
cation; all locations in one state under 
that state; and a master card for each 
state. 

The most practical method of hand- 
ling the postings for any firm large 
enough to operate in several states is 
to use a machine. The machine should 
be the type that will pick up previous 
accumulations, post current earnings, 
and drop and print accumulations to 
date. The machine operator will pick 
up the totals of the payrolls for a state 
and the state accumulation on the state 
master, then take the individual earn- 
ings cards of each operation and post 
to them from the payrolls. The total 
postings, plus accumulations. as shown 
by the machine, should prove with the 
state master. If they do not, it is im- 
mediately known and the error located. 

As the errors are thus localized they 
can be found in a minimum of time. 
In this manner the payroll for each 
state is known. This information is 
necessary for contributions to state 
funds. The totals of the state masters 
can be run off on an all-states master 
for the total payroll of the company. 
This gives the information for Federal 
contributions. The cards, of those em- 
ployees receiving compensation in excess 
of that subject to either the Federal 
Old-Age or a state tax, can be marked 
with distinguishing markers. The 
amount of compensation not taxable 
can be drawn off and deducted from 
the company total, (Cont. on page 41) 
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What inflation will mean 


to the credit executive 


by JAMES N. JONES, Decatur & Hopkins, Boston, Mass. 


To the man checking credits, infla- 

tion presents peculiar problems. 

lu Rising prices, increased inventories, 

and a consequent increase in the 

number of failures coupled with a con- 

traction in working capital will tax the 
credit man’s ability to the utmost. 

To understand their effect,. let us 
consider these questions separately: 
first, rising prices tempt customers to 
overbuy; or to put it another way, to 
buy beyond their immediate ability to 
pay. This tends to freeze their work- 
ing capital and there is a consequent 
slowing up of collections. 

This tendency can be counteracted 
by the alert credit man in several ways. 
One is by holding up shipments; an- 
other is by carefully studying each cus- 
tomer’s requirements and by scaling 
down the size of orders to conform to 
the customer’s ability to pay, keep the 
account from becoming overextended. 
Still another way is by making a more 
determined drive on the collection of 
delinquent accounts. 

It seems paradoxical to say that with 
increased business, accounts tend to 
slow up. However, when we consider 
it from the angle of increased inven- 
tories, it is easily explained. Since the 
assets of any merchant are made up of 
a combination of cash, accounts receiv- 
able, merchandise, and fixed assets, it 
is evident that if his inventory in mer- 
chandise increases faster than his ability 
to sell this merchandise, one of two 
things inevitably happens, either his 
cash is reduced to pay bills or the bills 
have to wait until the increased stock 
is disposed of. That some dealers over- 
estimate their ability to sell their goods, 
leads them to buy more than they can 
currently sell and the result is increased 
failures. 

It is up to the credit man to watch 
these tendencies closely and counsel his 


customers accordingly. In the event 
that his warnings are disregarded, then 
he must not be caught holding the bag 
with accounts receivable which are 
frozen. 

You may ask what are the tools he 
has to help in this scrutiny of accounts. 





Inflation does not mean guar- 


anteed, care-free prosperity. 


One of the most useful is the property 
statement coupled with an operating 
statement. If you are fortunate enough 
to have several years’ experience in 
your files on a given account, significant 
changes will immediately be noticed, 
but if the account is a comparatively 
new one, then the statement must be 
rated on its face value and significant 
relations of assets to liabilities carefully 
noted. 

In a period of inflation a careful 
study of the problems it presents is very 
necessary to the credit man. Sales de- 
partments can co-operate in an intel- 
ligent campaign aimed at increased 
turnover for the dealer and thus coun- 
teract somewhat the inevitable increase 
in inventories. 

Another contributing factor to the 
slowing up of collections in a period of 
inflation is the inevitable lag in raising 
prices. For example,—Take an article 
a dealer sells for $1.00 that costs him 
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67 cents. If he could advance his price 
at exactly the same time his jobber ad- 
vanced his, there would be no problem. 
But what often happens? He is selling 
that dollar article based on his sixty- 
seven cent cost after the wholesale price 
has advanced. It is this lag all along the 
line from manufacturer to wholesaler 
to retailer, that is an important con- 
tributing factor to the contraction of 
working capital and the consequent 
slowing up of accounts. 

Still’ another phase in this complex 
picture is the psychological effect of 
rising prices and increased business. 
Sales pick up, things look brighter, and 
it is quite natural for Mr. Dealer to 
make commitments which he isn’t in 
a position to afford. For several years 
he has wanted new fixtures, a new cash 
register, a new truck, and oftentimes 
the money to pay for these things is 
taken out of the business when it 
should go for merchandise bills and the 
maintenance of a first rate paying 
record. His living costs are rising even 
as yours and mine and he may draw 
out more money for living expenses 
than the profits warrant even though 
his sales seem to warrant it. He loses 
sight of the fact that increased earn- 
ings, if any, are tied up in merchandise 
inventory. 

All of these factors put a credit man 
on his mettle to meet them and he 
should not lose sight of the fact that 
they all may apply in his own business 
and consequently he is under a twofold 
pressure,—First, from his own business 
for more cash with which to work, and 
Second, from a trend toward slowness 
of many of his customers. 

Therefore, it behooves every credit 
man to redouble his efforts on collec- 
tions immediately. 
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All’s (rather) quiet 


Potomac 


by CHARLES F. BALDWIN, Manager, Washington Service Bureau. 


The season of active political skirm- 
ishing—open season for politicians 
 —has again returned to Washing- 
ton. From now until the presi- 
dential election is decided next Autumn 
developments in the nation’s capital 
should be analyzed with a keen political 
eye to windward. Vox Populi, wooed 
so ardently during one year out of every 
four and often neglected or unheard 
during the other three, will again be the 
major. influence back of statements and 
policies. 

What will be the command of that 
voice of public opinion concerning such 
matters as business improvement, con- 
tinued unemployment, the unbalanced 
budget, the currency situation, taxation, 
labor policies and other major national 
issues? What will it say about the 
soldiers bonus and about such legis- 
lation as the impending O’Mahoney 
bill to license business ? 

While public sentiment regarding 
these issues is forming, New Deal ad- 
ministrators in Washington are en- 
deavoring to improve adminstrative 
conditions which have be-devilled the 
Roosevelt Administration and hampered 
the work of many of its new agencies. 

During the turbulent final days of the 
last session of Congress comments on the 
administrative confusion in Washington 
were frequently answered by enthusi- 
astic New Dealers in the following 
vein: “As soon as Congress adjourns 
the President will take care of all 
that.” There seemed to be a general 
feeling in some quarters that all prob- 
lems, from that of the embattled NRA 
to that of the unbalanced budget only 
needed for a solution some magic word 
or inspired plan from the White House. 
Today, more than one-half of the 
“breathing spell” between sessions of 


Congress has passed and a survey of 
the Washington situation discloses little 
improvement in some of the admin- 
istrative difficulties which now appear 
to have become almost chronic. 

Conditions in the administrative 
branch of the government often escape 
public attention. In Washington, how- 
ever, the careful observer is inclined to 
devote as much more attention to the 
conditions in the agency that is created 
or authorized to administer a new law 
or policy as he does to the merits and 
faults of that law or policy. Similarly 
the prospective buyer of a motor car is 
content not only with examining the 
motor but also assures himself that the 
chassis of the car is strong enough to 
support the motor. Applied to the 
government this observation is merely 
another application of the obvious, but 
sometimes overlooked fact in business 
life, that the best policy or plan is never 
any better or more effective than the 
agency which administers it. 

It is impossible to portray an honest 
picture of Washington conditions today 
without referring to the administrative 
difficulties which are too apparent to be 
ignored or denied. The casual observer 
regards with amazement the spectacle 
of apartment house tenants being ejected 
to provide office space for a new gov- 
ernmental agency, and the frenzied 
search for space in old stores, office 
buildings, and even former private 
homes to accommodate the overflow 
from the regular government buildings 
which have been literally bulging with 
the increased personnel on the govern- 
ment’s payroll. He is incredulous when 
he learns that the Rural Resettlement 
Administration is located in seventeen 
different buildings in Washington. But 
what he may overlook is the fact that 
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these problems and a host of others 
have existed in one form or another in 
both the new and, to a less extent, in 
the old governmental agencies since the 
advent of the New Deal. 

What are the reasons for these con- 
ditions? One, of course, is the great 
increase in the number of government 
employees since 1932. Another is the 
fact that many of the new government 
units have few if any precedents to 
guide their work. Another is the dupli- 
cation of effort, the overlapping of 
functions which is so evident among 
the new agencies and between them and 
the older branches of the government. 
(Witness for example, the Adminis- 
tration’s housing program handled by 
several different and more or less un- 
coordinated agencies). Finally it must 
be admitted that many of the adminis- 
trative problems can be traced to the 
delegation of administrative duties of 
the greatest importance to theorists or 
political appointees instead of to trained 
executives. 

The above remarks, which could be 
extended at great length, ar not ex- 
pressed in the spirit of destructive critic- 
ism or political bias. They are intended 
to be a factual report of a condition 
which exists and which is of impor- 
ance to every American taxpayer and 
business man. 


Policy trends 


While no startling changes of policy 
have marked the two months which 
have intervened since the departure of 
Congress, there have been certain de- 
velopments which point the way toward 
possible future trends of New Deal 
policy. 

At the present time that policy seems 
to be shaping toward a greater recog- 
nition of the criticism of government 
expenditures and a resultant effort to 
taper off direct federal relief contri- 
butions as soon as possible; a renewed 
emphasis on the housing program with, 
however, a better coordination and cen- 
tralization of housing activities than 
exist at the present time; an effort to 
make the AAA a permanent agency, 
which would mean, of course, the per- 
manent adoption of the principles of 
the AAA as a national policy and an 
effort, if possible, to revive some form 
of business regulation along the lines of 
the NRA. 

There are also some indications that 
the Administration, without repudiating 
or weakening the basic policies of the 
New Deal, may*make unusual efforts 
to turn a friendly face to business, at 
least for the next few months. 
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The status of some aspects of the 
New Deal is indicated by the following 
brief reports of conditions in certain 
New Deal agencies and activities: 


Social Security Board 


Organization of the Board to ad- 
minister the Social Security Act has 
been hampered by lack of funds result- 
ing from the failure of Congress to 
pass the deficiency bill. The Board as 
now constituted is a sort of skeleton 
organization with divisions and sections 
to handle various phases of the Act. It 
will unboubtedly still be some time be- 
fore the Board begins to issue instruc- 
tions and regulations. Its work up to 
now has been almost entirely organi- 
zation and the development of pro- 
cedure. At the present time the Board 
has nearly completed a model state un- 
employment compensation law which 
will be sent to the states which have 
not yet enacted such laws as a sugges- 
tion of the type of law which would 
comply with the Federal Act and be 
acceptable to the Board. 

Meanwhile, a Social Security Section 
has been established in the Miscellan- 
eous Tax Unit of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue to handle the taxes 
levied under Title VIII of the Social 
Security Act. Taxes under Title IX 
of the Act will be collected by the In- 
come Tax Unit of the Bureau. For 
some time both units have been study- 
ing the situation preparartory to issuing 
tax regulations. As taxes under Title 
IX of the Act commence with the be- 
ginning of 1936 it is expected that the 
Income Tax Unit will have regulations 
and forms covering these taxes avail- 
able by December 15th. As.taxes under 
Title VIII do not commence for an- 
other year the regulations applicable 
thereto will probably be issued later. 


Labor Relations Board 


Despite the various challenges as to 
the constitutionality of its organic law, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
has moved rapidly into action and in 
early November was issuing complaints 
at the rate of about two a day. The 
first three decisions of the Board were 
expected to be issued before the middle 
of November and it was generally ex- 
pected that at least some of the early 
decisions of the Board would be carried 
to the Supreme Court. ; 

The Board has recently issued rules 
and regulations governing its activities 
which may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Board. 
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The Capitol as seen from the new Supreme Court building where in- 
terest is centered now as to the Court’s verdict on recent legislation. 


Bituminous Coal Commission 


This Commission, created under the 
Guffey Coal Law, is also in the throes 
of organization. It is at present en- 
gaged in the organization of district 
boards to carry on its work and is also 
making plans to hold hearings on allo- 
cation of production quotas so that it 
will be able to issue a report to Con- 
gress on this subject as required by the 
law. 


National Recovery Administration 


With a staff still several times as 
large as that of the State Department, 
the NRA continues its studies of busi- 
ness under the codes, an activity which 
was recently characterized as a sort of 
“economic boondoggling”. Rumors of 
its continued reduction in size vie with 
rumors that the Administration cher- 
ishes a wistful hope that Congress will 
revive a modified form of NRA. 
Meanwhile the Federal Trade Com- 
mission continues to handle voluntary 
code applications. 

The NRA administrative picture has 
been somewhat confused by the desig- 
nation by the President of Major 
George L. Berry as Coordinator for 
Industrial Cooperation, while a Mr. 
L. J. Martin is still designated as 
Acting NRA Administrator. Major 
Berry’s field of activity seems to in- 
clude the entire scope of the NRA but 
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Major Martin occupies the former seat 
of General Johnson, a position whose 
main function now seems to be the un- 
pleasant and politically embarrassing job 
of planning and executing reductions 
in staff. Meanwhile, Major Berry has 
invited a large number of business men 
and labor leaders to meet in Washing- 
ton in December and discuss plans for 
a permanent NRA. 


Housing 


There is reason to believe that the 
Administration is planning to concen- 
trate on a re-vitalized and extensive 
housing program both for social and 
economic purposes. The result of the 
past housing program as a material 
stimulant of business activity, have been 
far below expectations. Apparently it 
is now realized that one major fault in 
the program was that there were too 
many housing irons on the fire. With 
the PWA, the FHA, and more re- 
cently the Resettlement Administra- 
tion (as well as other branches of the 
government) all concerned with hous- 
ing in one way or another, it is not 
surprising that the program lacked co- 
herence and force. 

Efforts have recently been made to 
coordinate these housing activities and 
there is even talk now of some central 
agency to administer all phases of the 
housing program in, at least, the finan- 
cial part of the program. (Cont. on p. 44) 
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Introducing: 






a new monthly credit study 


by EDWARD L. LLOYD, Chief, Market Data Section, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


As many of you are aware, your 
National Association has for some 

Mi time explored the possibility of 
further serving its members by 
collecting, analyzing and publishing 
accurate monthly data relative to the 
credit experiences of manufacturers 
and wholesalers throughout the United 
States. The lack of adequate informa- 
tion on this important subject is un- 
doubtedly a decided handicap to busi- 
ness men, not only in the formation of 
credit policies, but in connection with 
sales efforts and other related activities. 

The Bureau has long realized the 
need for such data and, when ap- 
proached by your National Association, 
enthusiastically signified its willingness 
to cooperate. Various meetings were 
held during June and July of this year 
for the purpose of making the study a 
truly cooperative venture in the mat- 
ter of financing and carrying out the 
program. ‘Through these talks the 
following plan was evolved: 

1. Your Association is soliciting the 
cooperation for a period of twelve 
months of at least 5,000 member firms 
properly distributed according to man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers, commodi- 
ties handled or produced, and geo- 
graphical location. 

2. At the beginning of each month, 
each cooperator is forwarded from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce a card bearing a code number 
instead of the name of the company. 

3. This card is filled out immedi- 
ately and returned to the Bureau in a 
return envelope requiring no postage. 

4. Under a system of code numbers 
developed and employed by the Bu- 
reau, the reports will be treated as 
strictly confidential. The code num- 
bers permit the utilization of all the 
essential information without disclos- 





ing the identity of the reporting com- 
pany. 

5. The data, compiled by the Bu- 
reau according to trade and region for 
manufacturers and wholesalers sepa- 
rately, will be released simultaneously 
by the two organizations as soon as 
possible after the end of the month 
covered by the report. 

The data to be collected has been 
limited to that which is readily avail- 
able, thereby minimizing the effort on 
the part of cooperating firms. Fortu- 
nately, the most significant data is 
readily available so that the usefulness 
of the report which will be sent to co- 
operators has not been sacrificed. Ac- 
cordingly, the card asks for two sets of 
data: total sales and the percent col- 
lected monthly on accounts receivable 
outstanding. This information is gath- 
ered for the current and preceding 
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month and for the current month a 
year ago. 

From an explanation of the mechan- 
ics of such a program some of you may 
be thinking that it would be most in- 
teresting to see a report based upon 
such data. You might rightfully ask: 
“Does it add to the knowledge of 
credit management?” “Does it pro- 
vide a sounder basis for extending 
credit?” and “Does it fit into my 
business ?” 

Each of these questions can be an- 
swered affirmatively and emphatically. 
That it adds to the total known facts 
in the field of credit is obvious. That 
it fits into your business and provides 
a sounder basis for credit extension be- 
comes clear when you consider the fact 
that by such an analysis you have a 
basis for comparing the efficiency of 
your own operations with that of 
others. By analyzing an accumulation 
of these data long term trends of sales 
and collections will be revealed as well 
as seasonal influences. 

Such a work as the wholesalers’ and 
manufacturers’ study cannot supplant 
your own statistics but is a valuable 
supplement to them. You all realize 
the need of statistics analyzing your 
overdue accounts by age, by geograph- 
ical subdivisions, by products or lines, 
by salesmen and by types of customers, 
so that you may check the progress of 
your own department. To these we 
hope to add statistics of common expe- 
riences in your industry, which, when 
considered in the light of your own 
experience, will assist you, for exam- 
ple, in forecasting with some degree 
of accuracy the amount of cash it is 
reasonable to expect to collect in fu- 
ture periods. 

Through a knowledge of what is 
happening to sales in your trade for 
the current month as compared with 
the past month and a corresponding 








month a year ago you will be provided 
with additional information as to the 
condition of the market in which you 
sell. Such information is a guide upon 
which to base your promotional activ- 
ities, whether you be selling to the 
wholesaler, the retailer, or direct to the 
consumer. ‘These sales figures may 
also be valuable to buyers as indica- 
tions of the need for replenishing in- 
ventories. 


Another value of such a study is the 
compiling of average collection per- 
centages, that is, the amounts collected 
on accounts receivable during a given 
month calculated to the balance of ac- 
counts receivable at the beginning of 
the month. This determination of the 
rate at which payments are being made 
should result in the adoption of more 
aggressive collection policies when one 
firm’s results are out of line with the 
industry’s. 


An indication of the desire of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce to further serve business is con- 
tained in a letter recently directed to 
your firms. It asks: ‘““Would you also 
be willing to report, at quarterly in- 
tervals, the percentage of your dollar 
accounts receivable which are overdue 
more than 30 days but less than 60 
days? More than 60 days?” If a suf- 
ficient number of favorable replies are 
received, the monthly study will be ex- 
panded to provide for this type of data 
which when used should tend to bring 
about lower ratios of delinquency for 
this asset item. It may also be possible 
to make general studies of mercantile 
credit at yearly intervals (somewhat 
on the order of the retail credit sur- 
veys which are being conducted. 


Since the early part of August, large 
numbers of wholesalers and manufac- 
turers have given favorable reaction to 
the proposed monthly study. The work 
of rounding out the sample, which is 
necessary to reflect adequately credit 
conditions prevailing in each section of 
the country and for each trade selected, 
is nearing completion and we expect to 
collect data and compile a report in 
the near future. To those of you who 
have not as yet signified your inten- 
tion to participate I should like to urge 
your doing so as soon as possible. If 
you have failed to receive a letter from 
either your Association or our office, 
you can join by sending the attached 
form to Credit & Kinancial Manage- 
ment. In this way you will greatly assist 
your Association and the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
carrying out a-program designed to be 





directly beneficial to your business. 

The practice of this profession of 
yours is far from an easy task. The 
two-fold job of selling your institution, 
that is, securing volume and at the 
same time keeping losses at a minimum 
taxes the ability of all of you. If your 
policies are too liberal, a measurable 
number of dollars are lost by your firm. 


On the other hand, if you err on the 
side of conservatism you lose not only 
a specific amount of dollar sales but 
an inestimable amount of potential 
sales. Each of you can face this daily 
problem with a maximum instead of a 
minimum amount of _ information. 
When equipped in this manner you are 
truly a professional credit man. 








Manufacturers and wholesalers’ monthly credit study 


Procedure 


1. Cooperation solicited for period of twelve months of at least 5,000 member 
firms of the Association, properly distributed according to manufacturers 
and wholesalers, commodities handled or produced, and geographical 


location. 


2.. At the beginning of each month, each cooperator is forwarded from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce a card bearing a code number 


instead of the name of the company. 


3. This card is filled out immediately and returned to the Bureau in a return 


envelope requiring no postage. 


4. Under a system of code numbers developed and employed by the Bureau, 
the reports will be treated as strictly confidential. The code numbers permit 
the utilization of all the essential information without disclosing the 


identity of the reporting company. 


5. The data, compiled by the Bureau according to trade and region for manu- 
facturers and wholesalers separately, will be released simultaneously by 
the two organizations within three weeks after the end of the month 


covered by the report. 


The monthly schedule calls for the following information: 


Question 1. Total sales for: 


(a) Each of the two preceding months this year 


(b) The past month a year ago 


Question 2. 
able for: 


Per cent* collected monthly on outstanding accounts receiv- 


(a) Each of the two preceding months this year 


(b) The past month a year ago 


* Obtained by dividing total dollars collected on accounts receivable during a 


given month 
that month. 


Address .. 


ee see nee 


by the accounts receivable outstanding at the beginning of 


COCKE OH HESS OC EEC HC ECE 6-00.64 OO 4 OOS Cee 
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(State) 


Check type of establishment: Wholesale O Manufacturer 0 Principal line of 


merchandise handled................ 


oe ee we eee eee eee eee eee seeeseeeseeeeseee 


Check if merchandise is distributed: Nationally 0 


Territorially 0 


Locally O 


1. Will you submit information called for by the two questions promptly after 


N 


Would you also be willing to report, at quarterly intervals, the percentage 


of your dollar accounts receivable which are overdue more than 30 days 


Name of person responsible for furnishing information: 
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Letters of a credit 
man to his son 


by CHARLES G. COBB, Secretary, New Orleans C. M. A. 


V 
Dear Charles: 

History records with pride the great 
orators of Greece and Rome, and also 
the Clays and Websters of our own 
country. I wish I had some of their 
eloquence and powers of persuasion to 
be able to convey my thoughts on the 
Credit. Interchange System of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men and 
its advantages. 

You asked me why it has not made 
greater progress. The answer is not 
dificult. Many users of the service 
chisel—are its worst enemies. They 
abuse the direct inquiry. 

If there is any commercial abuse 
worse than the direct inquiry, I do 
not know it. Did you know that many 
firms are compelled to employ extra 
help to answer inquiries? Some firms 
receive five to ten inquiries on the 
same account within the space of thir- 
ty days. The inquirer in many in- 
stances has not even the courtesy of 
giving their own experience, or it may 
be they trump an alibi by mentioning 
a prospective order. 

What benefit can a prospective cred- 
itor with a $25.00 order offer to a 
creditor who has been selling a large 
account for years, and who is con- 
stantly investing in Credit Interchange 
Reports for his own protection? 

If the prospective creditor had a siz- 
able order and he was interested sufh- 
ciently to write a letter to the refer- 
ence, the two are placed upon a more 
equal footing, but to flood the trade 
with promiscuous direct inquiries of 
which thousands are daily thrown into 
the waste basket, turned out at random 
by some stenographer or office boy, is 
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an.economic waste of time and effort. 

Visualize if you will what it would 
mean if every manufacturer and whole- 
saler in these United States was a 
member of his local Credit Associa- 
tion and centralized his inquiries for 
ledger experience information in said 
Association. The. result—a complete 
picture of a debtor’s liability. Why, 
son, it would cut the bad debt waste of 
this country by more than 75%! 

If every creditor had access to the 
accounts payable of his every debtor 
no service would be necessary, but as 
that is an impossibility under our com- 
plex business system the next best thing 
is for every credit grantor to support 
the Credit Interchange Bureau; to 
make all of their inquiries through the 
Bureau; to file new accounts regularly ; 
to answer daily all requests for infor- 
mation and co-operate in every way pos- 
sible to maintain the Service at a stand- 
ard for the benefit of all. 

Concerns who abuse the Direct in- 
quiry attempt to learn everything about 
the responsibility of their active and 
prospective customers, without paying 
a penny. They subscribe to no agency 
service, but depend upon the gleanings 
from their competitors. They enjoy 
the protective laws of every state which 
were placed on the Statute books by 
aggressive and co-operative credit men. 
That type of firm rides free without 
paying any of the freight. They never 
support a protective movement nor co- 
operate when any of its customers be- 
come involved. They are always ready 
to criticize and play the dog in the 
manger. 

You can only get out of vour golf 
club, your lodge or your church in 
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proportion to what you put into it, son. 
If every credit man gave his whole- 
hearted support to his Credit Inter- 
change Bureau his credit problems 
would be largely solved. Possibly I 
am expecting too much of a self-made 
system which is highly idealistic. It 
is not an impossibility. Its accomplish- 
ment would not mean the millennium 
had arrived, but it would solve the 
problems of the Credit Executive. 


Lovingly, 
Your Dad. 


Vi 


Dear Charles: 

When I took up credit work, there 
were no books nor texts for me to fol- 
low. Credit men in those days had 
to blaze the trail. Their tools were 
crude, and what they learned was from 


. experience. 


It is much different today. There 
are hundreds of texts on Credits and 
Collections written by able authorities, 
practical men as well as by students of 
economics. Colleges have offered spe- 
cial courses to their students, and banks 
will not promote their employees until 
they have completed special courses in 
which credit is an important factor. 

As far back as 1914 the National 
Association of Credit Men urged the 
local organizations to encourage classes 
in Credits and Collections. In the in- 
tervening years, Credit Education has 
been one of the major activities of each 
Association and from these classes have 
graduated many of the prominent credit 
executives of the day. 

Much credit shguld be given to the 
various Chapters. of the National In- 
stitute of Credit. These Chapters have 
carried on the work started years ago, 
and have sponsored these classes /for the 
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younger credit men and women and 
have encouraged students to obtain 
Junior and Senior Certificates, as evi- 
dence of their accomplishments in the 
field of study and research. 

Young men have accepted the reali- 
zation that the battle of the future can 
only be won by those best qualified. 
There is always plenty of room at the 
top, and those content to go through 
life emulating the drone bee will 
awaken with a start when they realize 
that they have thrown away many val- 
uable years in wasteful and listless ef- 
fort, whereas their more studious fel- 
low workers will have gradually forged 
their way to positions of responsibility 
and greater remuneration. 

My boy, youth unfortunately does 
not look far into the future. It is 
blinded by the shimmer and glitter of 
the bright lights and concerned more 
with the immediate present than the 
hazy future. If youth could gaze into 
the crystal, careers would be moulded 
along more circumspect lines. 

Lovingly, 
Your Dad. 


Vil 


Dear Charles: 

Since prehistoric times, we have ob- 
served the gregarious customs of man; 
for instance, cave dwellers. In our 
own days those customs are exemplified 
in our rural districts, cities and modern 
skyscrapers. The objects of commu- 
nity life being for self-preservation and 
protection. Also because of the econo- 
mies that are effected through mass 
living and production. 

When the local associations com- 
prising the National Body were organ- 
ized, it was to fill a need, to answer 
the requirements which were recog- 
nized could only be obtained through 
an institution owned and controlled by 
credit men. In keeping with other 
progressive steps, many associations or- 
ganized Collection Departments. This 
arm of service was adopted because of 
the effect of a demand upon the debtor 
by the Association. Such a demand 
carrying with it the prestige, strength 
and backing of a membership of 20,000 
manufacturers and wholesalers. _Its 
force and effect were unlimited. 

This service fitted in very closely 
with the program of rehabilitating the 
honest, but embarrassed debtor. Credit 
men realized that it was to the ad- 
vantage of the firm they represented to 
bring their semi-insolvent debtor to the 
adjustment bureau of their Association. 
Have the debtor meet with his credit- 
ors for a full discussion of his affairs, 


as well as explanation of the difficulties 
leading up to his predicament. 

If the debtor was worthy and the 
prospects appeared fair for him to work 
out of his debts, he was given that op- 
portunity under a supervision of a 
Creditors’ Committee in co-operation 
with the Association. Definite plan 
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and specific payments were agreed 
upon; monthly statements submitted ; 
progress or retrogression noted; divi- 
dends distributed at regular intervals. 

If the debtor was fortunate enough 
to pay out in full, his business was 
turned back to him and an outlet was 
saved for the manufacturing and 
wholesale interests, as well as retaining 
the merchant himself in business. 

If the subject’s affairs were hope- 
lessly involved, the creditors, or their 
Committee, would order a liquidation 
before the remaining assets were com- 
pletely dissipated. The Creditors’ 
Committee sitting in judgment through 
their organization would determine 
upon the best and quickest and most 
advantageous method of liquidation. 

These friendly adjustments, under 
the supervision of the Association, have 
yielded to creditors greater dividends 
than received by them from liquida- 
tions over which their organization had 
no control. 

The Adjustment Bureaus through- 
out the National System are constantly 
working in creditors’ behalf. The ap- 
preciation of their efforts in salvaging 
estates is evidenced by the wholeheart- 


ed support of the credit fraternity. 
Lovingly, 
Your Dad. 


Vill 
Dear Charles: 

There is an old proverb about the 
lion lying down with the lamb. Well, 
that actually happens in the Associ- 
ation’s Credit Groups. Competitors 
meet with each other for discussion. 

These groups were never intended 
to be self-sufficient, which fact they 
recognize. They comprise concerns in 
the same or kindred lines of business 
and the basis of their organization is 
for the discussion of slow or doubtful 
accounts in which the members have 
a mutual interest, and not for sales 
promotion. 

As a general proposition, credit 
groups throughout the entire National 
System operate in the same manner. 
A certain number of names are sub- 
mitted for discussion at each meeting. 
A Chairman regulates the procedure. 
Many intimate details are brought out 
at these round table meetings, which 
by virtue of their intimacy could never 
be incorporated into any agency re- 
port. It is only after credit men know 
each other better, call each other by 
their first name, that they forget petty 
jealousies and are willing and ready to 
confide in their fellows all of the in- 
formation that they have been able to 
gather bearing upon the subject under 
discussion. 

This information is obtained from 
salesmen’s reports, brokers’ correspon- 
dence, personal knowledge, or from 
sources that filter into the credit de- 
partment from time to time. 

All groups are predicated upon 
Credit Interchange and every name 
discussed is cleared through the Sys- 
tem, bringing to the inquirer not only 
the experience of the group members, 
but experience from every known mar- 
ket in which the subject is buying. 

These groups have broken down the 
feeling of distrust which formerly ex- 
isted between houses in competitive 
lines, and have produced a frankness, 
friendship and good fellowship which 
could not have been attained excepting 
through such a medium. 

My boy, if your firm is not pres- 
ently a member of a Credit Group in 
your Association, take the initiative and 
organize such a group. It will bring 
you in close contact with every concern 
in your and similar lines selling to the 
same trade that you (Continued on p. 39) 
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This month’s collection letter: 


Submitted for the approval of our readers by 


HELEN MUTNICK, Credit Correspondent 
Reliance Paint & Varnish Co., Detroit Mich. 


Dear Mr. Smith: 





We, like everyone else, Mr. Smith, like to receive Christmas Gifts. 
And the finest gift you can give us this season, would be a check clearing your 


account, which amounts to $28.15. 


You'll have the pleasure of playing Santa Claus and filling our stocking, and we'll 
have the pleasure of having our Accounts Receivables in good shape at the end of the 


year. 


What do you say, Mr. Smith? 


Do we receive our Christmas gift? 


Wishing you a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, we are, 


sent out to our delinquent accounts 

last Christmas. We tried it more 

or less as a stunt, but we were 
agreeably surprised at the results,” 
Miss Mutnick writes. 


“ “This is a copy of a letter that we 
u 


“Many accounts that had resisted 
pleading, appeals to their pride, and 
hard-boiled threatening letters, broke 
down at the idea of giving us a Christ- 
mas present, and sent in their check 
clearing up their accounts. With their 
checks, several of them wrote notes re- 
ferring to themselves as Santa Claus. 


“We are submitting this letter for 
the approval of the readers of Credit 
and Financial Management, and the 
best recommendation I can give the let- 
ter is: this Christmas Season we are 
going to use it again!” 

“P, $.—Sometimes a little bad gram- 
mar succeeds in collecting a check. It 
is true that the first two paragraphs 
are in reality one sentence, but in order 
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to emphasize the idea more clearly, we 
broke the sentence up.” 

Credit and Financial Management 
presents each month on this page an 
outstanding collection letter. They are 
selected from those submitted by our 
readers. All letters submitted should 
be successful examples of letters actu- 
ally used in credit department opera- 
tion. No doubt, you have one or two 
letters that have been real “money get- 
ters.” Send them to us. We will be 
pleased to consider them for use here. 

A great deal of collection letter writ- 
ing, however, can be obviated if proper 
care is taken in analysis of credit re- 
sponsibility. The most fundamental, 
up-to-date method ever devised for 
knowing just how worthy your credit 
applicant is as a risk has achieved tore- 
most standing among credit executives 
because it is based on the current rec- 
ord of the customer in paying his other 
debtors. There is no substitute for a 
Credit Interchange Report. 
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So much less to do 


Fewer motions . . . that’s what makes a Burroughs so fast. Automatic ciphers, 
saving nearly one-third of the work, are only one of its many short-cuts. Other 
short-cuts permit the operator to add or subtract an entire amount with one 
motion of the hand. Taking a total is also a single motion. Could any machine 
be faster, simpler, easier to operate? For your copy of a new and interesting 
booklet picturing and describing these and other exclusive advantages of the 
short-cut keyboard, telephone your local Burroughs office. Or write direct to 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 


Ciphers print 
automatically 


Since Burroughs prints ciphers 
automatically, there is no time 
wasted writing them; no danger 
of error in writing too many 
or too few ciphers. The short- 
cut keyboard is the only one that 
provides this great saving in 
time and effort. 











Retail trade: Considerable im- 
provement in retail trade in 33 

ly key cities was reported in the mid- 
November report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This. gain in 
retail trade in turn reflected gains in 
the larger wholesale markets as well. 
The turn of weather conditions to 
more seasonal temperatures in most 
every section, was an important factor 
in the mid-month trade while the start 
of holiday buying also was recorded. 
State street in Chicago reported that 
Saturday, November 16 brought the 
largest dollar total in several months 
and one store offering a special sale 
event reported the largest sales since 
1929. In the mid-western territory, 
wholesale houses which have followed 
the plan of offering clearances of stock 
in December, have told buyers inquir- 
ing about such events that little mer- 
chandise is now available for clearances. 

Automobile sales: November, it is 
expected, will show higher sales totals 
than any recent January (the month 
when new models formerly were 
brought out). Actual buying at the 
November auto shows ran from 30 to 
40 percent above the January total last 
year with a considerable gain in the 
higher priced car group. Reports from 
Detroit and other auto manufacturing 
centers indicate that deliveries on steel 
already is a problem in some plants. 
Since the demise of the NRA, auto 
dealers in some localities have stepped 
far out on the limb in the matter of 
trade-ins and stocks of used cars now 
in the hands of dealers is looked upon 
as a possible problem in the early 
months of the new year. 

Steel production: In mid-November 
steel production stood at 54% percent 
of capacity as against about 29 percent 
for the same period last year. In fact, 
the mid-November total was higher 
than for any week since June, 1934. 
Several factors are said to have caused 
this increase in plant orders. Orders 
for rails, for one item, have increased 
in anticipation of possible increase in 
prices which are broadly hinted in steel 
circles. Of course, the burst of new 
production in the auto field also had 
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a marked effect. But other factors are 
perhaps more heartening to the steel 
men. ‘There has been a noticeable in- 
crease in orders from farm machinery 
makers. The new beer cans continue 
to boost orders in the tin plate section 
of the steel trade so that this division 
is now operating at 70 percent of 
capacity according to mid-month re- 
ports. 

Home construction: The F. W. 
Dodge reports on home building vol- 
ume for the first half of November 
show a total about double that of the 
same period last year. Rental prices 
in the larger cities are increasing and 
the number of vacancies in apartment 
buildings is gradually diminishing. Sales 
in such line as paints, which show the 
trend toward improvement in home 
building and remodeling work, con- 
tinue to hold well over last year. An- 
other factor in the home construction 
picture is the attitude of the investment 
money market toward home loans. 

Eccles on credit curb: Perhaps the 
most discussed subject in the latter part 
of November in business circles was the 
declaration by Governor Eccles of the 
Federal Reserve system that he did not 
see danger of over expansion in the 
present upturn in the security market. 
Governor Eccles pointed out that 
“there is an element of safety and 
strength .in the fact that the security 
purchases are being financed out of 
cash without increased use of bank 
credit. I am doubtful if a run-away 
stock market situation can proceed very 
far without being reflected in increased 
demand for borrowed funds.” Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Eccles pointed out that 
“the system has no authority whatso- 
ever to curb buying of securities by 
individuals or corporations. Its only 
authority in this matter is over mar- 
gin requirements.” Indications from 
Washington were that the credit curb 
would be applied promptly if it reached 
a danger point. 

Labor squabble: Development dur- 
ing late November of an open row 
between John L. Lewis and the A. F. 
of L. will be watched with much inter- 
est by industry. This is a row between 
the backers ‘of industry unionism and 
those who would promote craft unions. 





* Credit systems and methods 


(Cont. from p. 10) to personally devote 
to such work individually, therefore 
these discussions and study meetings of 
our membership are proving a source 
of information and knowledge to our 
junior credit men and women. Senior 
credit men and women however are 
showing that they too know that they 
can learn every day of their business 
life and are our most enthusiastic sup- 
porters. 

Getting back to where the order 
comes into the house, and the credit 
man has received the information sub- 
mitted by the salesman on the forms 
provided, it is then up to the credit 
man to make an investigation. On this 
one subject alone, “Credit department 
investigation” we feel that our dis- 
cussion and study meetings will con- 
sume a period of three months by hav- 
ing one meeting a month. This typi- 
fies how exhaustive a study will be 
made and how interesting the dis- 
cussions of the various groups will be. 

Following along the transaction, we 
get the order shipped. We found in 
our limited work last year that at this 
point some houses created a direct tie- 
up between the customer and the house 
by use of a letter of acknowledgment 
which embraces credit arrangements 
and which they contend makes for a 
more direct and satisfactory relation- 
ship. Such an arrangement also clears 
up any indefiniteness that might have 


been in the mind of the customer after: 


the salesman has left the customer, and 
leaves the salesman in a better sales 
position. We have found that the 
bringing home to the customer of terms 
in a definite manner at the outset of 
the transaction many times makes some 
habitually slow’ paying customers of 
other houses, prompt payers with you. 

If the order is not shipped, it is held, 
and you and we will go through the 
various procedures that are in current 
usage under such circumstances. If, 
perhaps the order must be rejected, the 
non-acceptance of credit calls for a 
letter of explanation at a point where 
the customer is apt to be super-critical, 
and at a point where good will is easily 
lost. I am certain that this one subject 
alone will be well worth the attend- 
ance of our members when it is under 
discussion. 

After an order is shipped, following 
through our transaction we necessarily 
must develop our credit file. Discus- 
sion which will embrace ledger account 


records, quick reference files, credit 
information folders and all kindred 
matters I am certain will result in the 
compilation of practices that can be 
adapted in part to your business. When 
I say adapted to your business, I do 
not mean that you will take a system 
in its entirety and adapt it to your 
business, for that would be too far 
fetched. You will admit, however, I 
am sure, that there are points in the 
procedure of different members that 
can be picked up and used to advan- 
tage by all of us, sandwiched in with 
our own method of handling our credit 
file. Then we will consider the avail- 
ability of a credit file and the uses that 
are made of it with reference to follow 
up and collections. 

In considering follow ups, we of 
course will discuss ways and means by 
which accounts are brought to the at- 
tention of the credit manager. Even 
if an account is paid when due there 
are, in some industries, such matters as 
deductions which are considered un- 
fair, and this subject will be gone into 
to see what treatment is given such 
matters. If an account is not paid 
when due we are brought into the col- 
lection procedure. If the transaction 
involves a C. O. D sale such form let- 
ters as are used in attempting to collect 
it, including forms covering return of 
the goods and the filing of claims will 
be considered. If it is an open ac- 
count which is overdue, various meth- 
ods that are used to effect collection 
prior to the actual starting of a col- 
lection file will be gone into. 

Pursuing collections, we determine 
when it is necessary to file claims with 
attorneys and collection agencies, how 
ledger records are kept. Collection 
ledgers and Suspense Ledgers will be 
considered, and ways and means of 
easily establishing a yardstick on per- 
centage of collectibility of such at- 
torneys or collection agencies. 

While speaking of a yardstick, it is 
my feeling and that of a good many 
other credit men, that bad debt losses 
should also be more generally pre- 
determined than seems to be the gen- 
eral practice. In this respect the credit 
department has a selling job to see that 
this becomes the policy of its own busi- 
ness if it is not now so. Through the 
group discussion meetings the proper 
yardstick of loss through bad debts for 


each industry can be arrived at. 

We feel that after completing a 
compendium of methods and procedure, 
such manual will be used by manage- 
ment as well as credit executives to 
measure the efficiency of their own 
credit department. Management is 
vitally interested in having an efficient 
up to date credit department. If our 
manual indicates to management that 
their credit department does not meas- 
ure up to standard through lack of 
proper tools, they will soon see to it 
that the credit department is not at a 
disadvantage as compared to others in 
like industries, just as they will not 
permit their production and sales de- 
partment to be out of date. 

I believe it was Bacon who re- 
marked that it is “the nature of the 
mind of men, to the extreme prejudice 
of knowledge, to delight in the 
specious liberty of generalities.” 

It has been the purpose of this com- 
mittee since its inception not to indulge 
in generalities but to treat our subject 
as would a-laboratory. We feel that 
this committee will, before it has 
finished its work, have become ac- 
knowledged as a real clinic, and have 
thoroughly gone into the why’s and 
wherefore’s of credit systems, methods 
and practices. We trust also upon 
completion of our work that we shall 
have done something to overcome the 
habit which causes much of the bad 
judgment and trouble in the world, 
that is, the picking of one isolated bit 
of information and proceeding to con- 
struct a general premise from it. We 
shall have considered from many ave- 
nues of approach our entire subject be- 
fore submitting the finished product of 
our endeavors to the credit fraternity, 
and isolated practices, unless meritor- 
ious, will be the exception rather than 
the rule. 


Waiver 


A negro was arrested and brought 
before a commissioner for having a 
still on his premises. He was asked by 
the commissioner, “How do you 
plead?” ‘The negro said: 

“I pleads guilty and waives the 
hearing.” 

“What do you mean, ‘Waive the 
hearing?’” asked the commissioner. 

“T means I don’t wanta heah no mo’ 
about it.” 
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Score sheet of collection and sales conditions 






























City Collections Sales State City Collections Sales 
Ala. Birmingham Good Good Nebr Omaha Good Good 
Ariz Phoenix Good Good N. J Newark Fair Fair 
Ark. Little Rock Fair Fair Trenton Fair Fair 
Calif Los Angeles Good Good N. M. Albuquerque Good Good 
Oakland Good Good N. Y. Ibany Fair Fair 
San Diego Good Good Binghamton Fair Fair 
San Francisco Fair Fair Buffalo Fair Good 
Colo. Denver Good Good Elmira Good Good 
Pueblo Good Good Jamestown Good Good 
Conn. Southington Good Good Rochester Good Good 
D.C. Washington Fair Good N.C Charlotte Good Good 
Fla. Jacksonville Fair Fair N. D Fargo Good Good 
Tampa Slow Fair Ohi Cleveland Fair Fair 
Ga. Atlanta Fair Fair Dayton Good Fair 
Idaho Lewiston Good Good Toledo Good Fair 
Ill. Peoria Good Good Youngstown Good Good 
Ind. Evansville Good Good Okla Oklahoma City Good Good 
Fort Wayne Fair Fair Pa. Allentown Fair Fair 
Indianapolis Good Good Altoona Fair Fair 
South Bend Good Good Harrisburg Good Fair 
Terre Haute Fair Fair Rite Providence Fair Fair 
Iowa Burlington Fair Fair S. D. Sioux Falls Fair Fair 
Cedar Rapids Good Good Tenn. Chattanooga Fair Good 
Davenport Good Good Knoxville Fair Fair 
Des Moines Good Good Memphis Good Good 
Sioux City Good Good Nashville Good Good 
Waterloo Fair Good Texas Austin Fair Good 
Kan Wichita Fair Good Dallas Fair Fair 
Ky. Lexington Slow Slow El Paso Good Good 
Louisville Good Good Waco Good Fair 
La. Shreveport Fair Fair Utah Salt Lake City Fair Good 
Md. Baltimore Good Good Va. Bristol Good Good 
; Boston Good Good Lynchburg Good Good 
Mass. Springfield Fair Good orfolk Fair Good 
Worcester Good Good Richmond Good Good 
Mich. Flint Good Good Roanoke , Good Good 
Grand Rapids Good Good Wash. Bellingham Good Fair 
pan Good Good Seattle Fair Fair 
ansing Good Good Spokane Good Fair 
Saginaw Good Good Tacoma Fair Fair 
Minn. Duluth Good Fair W. Va. Bluefield Good Good 
Grand Forks Fair Good Charleston Fair Good 
Minneapolis Fair Good Clarksburg Fair Fair 
St. Paul Fair Good Huntington Fair Good 
Mo. Kansas City Fair Fair Parkersburg Good Fair 
St. Joseph Fair Fair Wheeling Fair Good 
St. Louis Fair Slow Wis. Green Bay Good Good 
Mont. Billings Fair Fair Milwaukee Good Good 
Great Falls Good Good Hawaii Honolulu Fair Fair 
Helena Fair Good (Because of distance, Honolulu report is for October) 


Collection and sales comments: 


Birmingham, Alabama, informs us 

their collections are just about up 
with sales. They were lagging for 

the past few months owing to the 
sale of harvest. As to the sales in that 
area, manufacturers are operating on a 
greater percentage of capacity than has 
been in several years. Heavy indus- 
tries are operating at about 65 percent 
of capacity . . . Collections are good 
in Phoenix, Arizona, due to the great 
increase in the cash in circulation. 
There has been much development in 
the way of road construction. How- 
ever, it would be much better, if it 
were not for the enormous increase in 
living costs. Prices on almost every- 
thing are reported to have increased 
materially. Sales in Arizona, on which 
sales-tax was paid, were $18,438,495.99 
in September or 1%4 millions greater 
than for August. The October sales 





were considerably above September. . . 
The season in Jacksonville, Florida, is 
late in starting. There is only a very 
slight seasonal improvement so far 
. . « Retail sales in South Bend, 
Indiana, have shown an increase since 
the new cars are in production . 


Summar y 
This month: 


The farmers in Sioux City, Iowa, are 
not selling their stock or grain because 
they are expecting higher prices . . . 
The weather in Louisville, Ky., has 
retarded retail sales to a certain extent 
but their sales are generally 10 percent 
above last year. The outlook is good 
. . . Due to prolonged warm weather 
as well as short crops in some vicinities 
of Shreveport, Louisiana, many whole- 
sale and retail merchants have not up 
to this time enjoyed the sales which 


Collections: Sales: have been anticipated for this Fall. On 
Good 51 Good 59 _ the other hand, building and improve- 
Fair 43 Fair 35 ments to property seem to be fairly 
Say 2 aw 2 active and, at the same time, oil de- 
velopment and exploration continues. 

Last month: Banks throughout this whole section are 
Collections: Sales: as a whole reporting oe deposits 
Good 44 Good 52 over the same period for last year. 
. : Their collections have not been as good 
Fair 41 Fair 34 as had been anticipated for this season 
Slow 6 Slow > . Furniture and metal industries 





are going strong (Continued on p. 30) 





ABC of the 
AAA amendments 


Broadly speaking, the Act of Au- 
gust 24, 1935, has two purposes: 
uw I. To insure the constitutionality 
of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act in the light of Supreme Court de- 
cisions; II. To strengthen, clarify, 
and correct the legislation authorizing 
the farm program in the light of the 
experience gained since its inception. 

I. Constitutionality. To insure the 
constitutionality of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, three things are done: 

(1) The authority of the Secretary 
of Agriculture is defined and limited 
in great detail so that it shall be un- 
mistakable that Congress is not dele- 
gating to an administrative officer 
powers vested only in the legislative 
branch of the Government (2) The 
operation of the Act is rigidly limited 
to interstate commerce, and the inter- 
state commerce clause is redefined to 
bring it in line with language previous- 
ly used by the Supreme Court in de- 
cisions on this question. At the same 
time definite provision is made for co- 
operation of the Federal Government 
and the State governments where this 
is advisable to make a program effec- 
tive; (3) All previous and existing 
taxes, benefit payments, contracts, insti- 
tuted prior to the adoption of the 
amendments, are legalized and ratified 
by Congress. 

II. Strengthening and _ Clarifying 
the Act. Changes made in the Act in 
order to strengthen, clarify, and cor- 
rect the farm program may be grouped 
under 9 headings: (1) The parity 
price or fair exchange value of farm 
products is modified somewhat by add- 
ing mortgage interest rates and tax 
rates as factors in computing this price ; 
(2) In connection with basic com- 
modities, payments are authorized for 
other purposes than rental or benefit 
payments, namely for: (a) Removal 
of surpluses; (b) Expanding domestic 
or foreign markets; (c) Production 
under a domestic allotment; (3) Tax 
rates and tax procedure are spelled out 
in greater detail, with 3 objects: (a) 
Insuring flexibility so that rates may 
be adjusted to fit market conditions; 
(b) Smoother operation; (c) Specify- 
ing the procedure for refund and re- 
covery of taxes; (4) The Ever-Normal 
Granary plan for storage of certain 
crops on the farm as insurance against 
shortages and violent price swings is 
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incorporated in the farm program; (5) 
Provision is made for control of com- 
peting imports when they jeopardize 
the success of a program; (6) The 
procedure for marketing agreements is 
spelled out in great detail to clarify 
and strengthen this method. Notable 
under this head are: (a) Change from 
“licenses” to “orders” as the means for 
enforcing marketing agreements among 
handlers; (b) Provision for putting 
orders into effect without consent of a 
majority of handlers under certain 
carefully defined circumstances; (c) 
Legal safeguards for handlers in the 
form of petition and court review; (d) 
Authority to examine books and records 
of handlers under certain circumstances ; 
(7) Changes are made in certain pro- 
visions for specific commodities: (a) 
Cotton—Amendments to the Bankhead 
Act and to provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act dealing with 
cotton option contracts and the cotton 
pool; (b) Tobacco—Amendments to 
Kerr-Smith Act; (c) Barley—Tax 
rate specified; (d) Sugarbeets and 
sugarcane—Adjustments in taxes and 
payments; (e) Rye—Tax imposed and 
rate specified; (8) In the provisions 
for protection of the consumer’s 
interest, it is specified that nothing in 
the Act shall be interpreted as author- 
izing maintenance of prices about parity 
levels; (9) Miscellaneous provisions in 
the amendments cover the following 
points: (a) Encouragement of pro- 
ducer cooperatives; (b) Appropriation 
of funds for elimination of diseased 
cattle; (c) Organization of the hog 
cholera serum industry under a market- 
ing agreement; (d) Appropriation of 
funds to carry out existing options for 
purchasing of sub-marginal lands; (e) 
Appropriation of 30 percent of the 
annual receipts from customs duties, to 
stimulate agricultural exports and do- 
mestic consumption and to finance pro- 
duction adjustments. 


Health 


The belief that the physical well- 
being of the American people has not 
suffered during the depression has been 
fostered by the continued low death 
rate. However, a recent study by the 
United States Public Health Service 
on the effect of reduced incomes upon 
sickness in 10 localities shows that when 
the sickness data are compared on the 
basis of changed economic status the 
highest illness rate was found in the 
group hardest hit by the depression. 
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Commodity 
\, Prices 


(Cont. from page 7) a millstone on our 
necks when the next crisis occurs. 

For the last hundred years our gov- 
ernment has been seeking to cure eco- 
nomic depressions, by means of tariff 
legislation, changes in the banking 
laws, purchases of silver bullion, and 
numerous other schemes. It has been 
vowed repeatedly that each economic 
crisis was to be the last; yet they have 
recurred. Federal regulation of the 
railroads was an outgrowth of the de- 
pression of the seventies. Now, after 
nearly fifty years of federal regulation, 
look at the plight of the railroads! 
The Roosevelt program has some novel 
features and is vastly more expensive 
than anything undertaken heretofore, 
but as a matter of fact, it is not pri- 
marily a program for curing economic 
depressions. It is rather an adventure 
in social experimentation, pushed 
through in the fervor of an emergency, 
as the Prohibition Amendment was 
pushed through in 1918. This pro- 
gram has some good features. It also 
has many other features that the coun- 
try cart ill afford to try at this time. 

In all its ramifications, this subject 
is an endless one. I shall refrain, how- 
ever, from a discussion of the futility 
of trying to stabilize prices and many 
other related topics. My time allot- 
ment does not permit me, furthermore, 
to go into a discussion of sound means 
for lessening the severity of our eco- 
nomic ups-and-downs. As I have in- 
dicated, however, retail merchants and 
other business men now face a situa- 
tion in which after a further pick-up in 
business a gradual rise in prices is to 
be expected, to be followed by faster 
and faster advances, until several years 
hence we have another wild boom. If 
that situation is understood, the keener 
busines$ executives will be prepared for 
the aftermath. 

In conclusion, I will state that I am 
optimistic enough to believe that some 
of the direst dangers in the present sit- 
uation may be avoided. I still have 
faith in the common sense of the com- 
mon people of this country. They 
know, deep down inside, that Santa 
Claus cannot come down the chimney 
every night. They also know who 
pays Santa Claus’ bills. 


And then there was the futuristic 
painter who used a model with the hic- 
cups. 
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Collection- 
\ Sales survey 

(Cont. from p. 28) in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. They are much encouraged 
by the decided improvement in furni- 
ture, which is a basic industry, reflect- 
ing the purchase of goods by substantial 
people . .Delinquent accounts in 
Binghamton, N. Y., are being gradually 
reduced. At the same time these ac- 
counts are paying cash for current re- 
quirements. ‘There has been a satis- 
factory increase in their sales over last 
year for the same month and period 
: . A convention of 12,000 school 
teachers was recently held in Charles- 
ton, W. Va., a city of 65,000 people. 
This just about swamped the town. 
Practically all of the merchandise the 
local merchants had for sale was bought 
out. The settlement of the coal strike 
is helping their trading area. 


Local Wife—I notice by a Wall 
street item that the bulls have stopped 
fighting the bears. 

Husband—Yes, they both have all 
they can do, fighting the wolf at the 
door. 

—“Modern Finance.” 





“Grass roots” 

antecedents 

In his “Life of John Marshall,” pub- 
lished in 1929, Albert J. Beveridge 
used “grass roots.” In the first chap- 
ter Mr. Beveridge remarked that John 
Marshall and Thomas Jefferson came 
from a very remarkable parentage: that 
Jefferson’s mother and Marshall’s 
grandmother were first cousins, that 
Thomas Jefferson’s mother was Jane 
Randolph of the Isham Randolphs of 
Turkey Island. ‘“So when Jane Ran- 
dolph became the wife of Peter Jeffer- 
son, a man from the grass roots, the 
result was Thomas Jefferson.” 

After Lincoln’s arrival in Washing- 
ton in February 1861, he had a talk 
with delegates to a conference being 
held at the time he arrived. During 
the reception held by Lincoln, William 
E. Dodge, one of the delegates, ad- 
dressing Mr. Lincoln, said the whole 
country in great anxiety was awaiting 
Mr. Lincoln’s inaugural address, and 
then added: “It is for you, sir, to say 
whether the whole Nation shall be 
plunged into bankruptcy; whether the 
grass shall grow in the streets of our 
commercial cities.” 

“Then I say it shall not,” replied 
Lincoln. “If it depends on me the grass 


‘PROOF of the 
PUDDING 


IS A TIME-PROVED ADAGE .. 


. THAT’S WHY 


WE’RE PARTICULARLY PLEASED BY THE FOLLOW- 
ING COMMENT IN A LETTER FROM A MEMBER OF 
THE ASSOCIATION ACKNOWLEDGING A SERVICE 
RECEIVED FROM THE WASHINGTON SERVICE 


BUREAU: 


“I feel that the service you have rendered us 
was worth far more than our yearly subscrip- 
tion to the association. In fact this service is 
one of the best ever put out for our class of 


trade, in my opinion.’’ 


.....+ THIS MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF CREDIT MEN—AND SCORES OF OTHERS— 
HAVE PROVED THE VALUE OF THIS NEW WASH- 


INGTON SERVICE BY USING IT. . 


Washington Service Bureau 


National Association of Credit Men 


755 Munsey Building 


Washington, D. C. 


C. F. BALDWIN, Manager 
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WHOLESALERS 
Simplify Collection Problems—us: 
1 to 5 COLLECTION SYSTEM 


New — Tested — Effective 
Complete kit—5000 pieces and Instructions 
$37.50 or write for Prospectus & ven 
Experience 
Box 263—-Back Bay Sta., 


Boston, Mass. | 
will not grow anywhere except in the 
fields and meadows.” 

“Then you will not go to war on 
account of slavery?’ continued Mr. 
Dodge. 

“With the support of the people and 
the assistance of the Almighty I shall 
undertake to preserve, protect, and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United 
States. The Constitution will not be 
preserved and defended until it is en- 
forced and obeyed in every part of every 
one of the United States. It must be 
so respected, obeyed, enforced, and de- 
fended. Let the grass grow where it 
may.” —“Kablegram.” 


It was March 12, 1838 that 
Daniel Webster said: 


“There are persons who constantly 
clamor. They complain of oppression, 
speculation, and pernicious influence of 
accumulated wealth. They cry out 
loudly against all banks and corpora- 
tions, and all means by which small 
capitalists become united in order to 
produce important and beneficial re- 
sults. They carry on mad hostility 
against all established institutions. 
They would choke the fountain of in- 
dustry, and dry all streams. In a@ 
country of unbounded liberty, they 
clamor against oppression. In a coun- 
try of perfect equality, they would move 
heaven and earth against privilege and 
monopoly. In a country where prop- 
erty is more evenly divided than any- 
where else, they rend the air shouting 
agrarian doctrines. In a_ country 
where wages of labor are high beyond 
parallel, they would teach the laborer 
he is but an oppressed slave. 

“Sir, what can such men want? 
What do they mean? They can want 
nothing, sir, but to enjoy the fruits of 
other men’s labor. They can mean 
nothing but disturbance and disorder, 
the diffusion of corrupt principles and 
the destruction. of the moral sentiments 
and moral habits of society.” 


a 


T eacher—And, now, boys and girls, 
we see that nothing is impossible. 

Voice (from the rear)—It isn’t, eh? 
Well, I’d like to>see you stick an um- 
brella down your throat and then open 
it—The Life Aetena-izer. 
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Save on Losses 
With Interchange 





Pittsburgh Vies 
With Detroit in 
Class A Contest 


New York, Chicago 
to Battle for Prize; 
Seattle Tops ‘‘B’s”’ 





While the records for Novem- 
ber had not been checked as this 
was being written, every indica- 
tion pointed to the largest increase 
in membership during November 
that has been recorded in the past 
several years. 

Up to November Ist, forty- 
three associations have shown a 
net gain; thirty-seven have main- 
tained the same membership they 
had on May Ist, but thirty-nine 
have shown a loss. 

In the race for the association 
membership cup, Pittsburgh and 
Detroit so far are staging a neck- 
and-neck race for Class A honors, 
with New York and Chicago still 
well up in the running. In Class 
B, Seattle is out in the lead, with 
Minneapolis and Cleveland only a 
few points behind. Cincinnati is 
in the lead so far in Class C with 
a gain of about 10%, but not far 
enough ahead of Omaha and In- 
dianapolis to be able to rest on 
their oars. Rochester is now in 
full swing on a well planned mem- 
bership campaign which should 
carry on during the late winter 
months. Rochester is one of the 
associations using copies of Credit 
and Financial Management as 
monthly mailing pieces to a con- 
siderable list of prospects. 

A football team contest is work- 
ing out well in the Minneapolis 
area under the direction of Joe 
McBrien, Chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee. 


Sioux City, Iowa.—The Inter- 
state Association of Credit Men 
shows an increase of 20% in mem- 
bership as a result of an active 
Campaign now being carried out 
under the direction of Louis Motz 
of Armour and Company as 
Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee. Both Mr. Motz and W. G. 
Nelson, Livestock National Bank, 
President of the Sioux City Asso- 

(Continued on page 32) 






W E Rice, Former 
Cleveland Prexy, 


To Retire Jan. 1 





Cleveland, Ohio—On January 
1st, W. E. Rice will retire from 
long activity in various credit ex- 
ecutive positions. Latterly he was 
in charge of the Credit Depart- 
ment of the Cleveland office of the 
Graybar Electric Company. 

Mr. Rice was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Adjustment Bu- 
reau of the Cleveland Association 
of Credit Men. During his con- 
nection with that bureau, he 
learned much about the mistakes 
common in the conduct of business 
and involving a variety of such 
things as incompetent management, 
wrong business practices, poor 
merchandising methods, lack of 
cost accounting systems, and lax 
credit and sales policies. 

Mr. Rice has been a leading fig- 
ure in Cleveland civic life, hav- 
ing been a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce for a number of 
years; also a member of the Elec- 
trical League, the Purchasing 
Agents Association, having served 
as Vice-President and a member 
of its board; the Rotary Club, 
where he was chairman of the 
committee on vocational service; 
for ten years a member of the 
Community Fund, and during the 
past year was president of the 
Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men. 

“Pop” Rice has a wide circle of 
friends in the credit and business 
fraternity who wish him God 
Speed in any new business activ- 
ity in which he may engage. 








National Credit Methods 
Committee to Hold Its 
Sessions in St. Louis, Mo. 


Discussions of Important Group 
Headed by F. J. Hamerin to 
Center on Improvement of Credit 
Interchange Service as Best 
Aide for Credit Executives 








Henry H. Heimann 
Addresses Large 
Oklahoma Group 





Oklahoma City:—The Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce and 
the Oklahoma Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association heard Henry H. 
Heimann, Executive Manager of 
N. A. C. M. on November Ist, dis- 
cuss some of the present business 
situations which he pointed out 
might have a retarding effect on 
commercial progress. He warned 
of the mounting tax load and public 
debt and pointed out that business 
will be called upon to pay two 
billion dollars in a year in new 
taxes because of some of the cur- 
rent spending programs in various 
governmental agencies. 

At the sessions held in Oklahoma 
City, R. E. Cole, President of the 
Dallas Association and Homer 
Fox, President of the Wichita Asso- 
ciation and D. S. Dodson, President 
of the Waco Association were 
visitors. 


Richmond, Va.—The Richmond 
Association of Credit Men turned 
out in large numbers on November 
21st to hear Executive Manager 
Henry H. Heimann. 

A special effort was put forth by 
Secretary John Abernethy for this 
meeting to have corporation execu- 
tives attend the dinner as guests 
of the credit manager. 


The first meeting of the Na- 
tional Credit Methods and Prac- 
tices Committee for the current 
year has been scheduled for the 
month of December. The meeting 
will be held in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

F. J. Hamerin, Lilly Varnish 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Chairman of the Committee and 
member of the Board of Directors 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men, will preside at the 
meeting. 

Those alert to developments in 
the field of credit information are 
well aware of the unusual apprai- 
sals which have been made of all 
types of credit service during the 
past few months. There is a gen- 
eral belief that many changes are 
in the offing. During the past year 
the Committee made a careful 
study of present-day credit service. 
Undoubtedly, it will further those 
investigations at the coming meet- 
ing. 

It can be confidently anticipated 
that a first reaction to the Decem- 
ber meeting of the Committee will 
be a further refinement of Credit 
Interchange Service which the 
Committee has previously approved 
as the most practical, effective, and 
economical medium for the ex- 
change of ledger experience infor- 
mation between creditors. 

The Board of Directors of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
placed its stamp of approval on 
the primary recommendation made 
by the Committee last year at its 
meeting in Pittsburgh in June, 
where it adopted a Resolution to 
the effect that best results to all 
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creditors would accrue when there 
was a single medium for the ex- 
change of ledger experience infor- 
mation; that their Credit Inter- 
change organization was the logical 
medium for that exchange. With 
this endorsement of the National 
Board as a background against 
which to develop its program, it is 
to be expected that after its De- 
cember meeting this important 
Committee will have further sug- 
gestions and recommendations to 
make to the credit fraternity, the 
purpose and goal of which will be 
better, sounder credit. 

It can be safely assumed that the 
Committee will predicate its activ- 
ity on the basic principle that bet- 
ter credit can only result from a 
better understanding of the vital 
part the credit department plays 
in the modern business organiza- 
tion; that greater recognition must 
be accorded the man who handles 
the credits of the business; that 
there must be a reappraisal of his 
true position in the business fam- 
ily; that his ability to properly 
safeguard the credit interests of his 
organization is predicated upon his 
having sufficient authentic, factual 
credit information to permit him to 
exercise his own individual judg- 
ment in the capacity of an execu- 
tive of his organization; that he 
cannot be relegated to the position 
of a clerical employe expected to 
act upon and be guided by the 
opinions, recommendations, or ap- 
praisals of outside parties. 


Waterloo, Ia. — Congressman 
John W. Gwynne of this city was 
the main speaker at the November 
ist meeting of the Waterloo Chap- 
ter of the National Association of 
Credit Men. Congressman Gwynne 
talked about the Social Security 
Act. E.. V. Zearley, president of 
the Waterloo Chapter, presided, 
and V. A. Zellhoefer, a past presi- 
dent, introduced the speakers. 





E. R. Patterson, 
Pres. Richmond A.C.M. 





Cc. S. Fensom, 
Convention Chairman 





| NAMED TREASURER | | 





George J. Posner, president of 
the Industrial Container Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y., announces 
that Mrs. Helen A. Maycrink has 
been elected Treasurer and a Di- 
rector of that company. Mrs. 
Maycrink was connected for a 
number of years with the Inter- 
national Paper Company and its 
subsidiaries. For the past twelve 
years she was Assistant Treasurer 
of the International Paper Com- 
pany and Southern Kraft Corpora- 
tion. She has a wide acquaintance 
in the paper trade and is particu- 
larly well known in the corrugated 
box industry. She has gained a 
nation-wide reputation as an ex- 
pert on credits, and is outstanding 
as the only woman to have ever 
been elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association, which office she 
still holds. 


Credit Interchange 


Is Your Own Service 




























Alvin M. Smith, 
Chairman Entertainment 


The Richmond Association of Credit Men, host for the 1936 
N. A. C. M. Convention, is already making very definite plans to 
entertain the visiting delegations according to the traditions of 
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Leads Exporters 


W. S. Swingle, director of the 
Foreign Department, National 
Association of Credit Men, act- 
ed as chairman of the special 
session on foreign credits at the 
National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil Meeting held at Houston, 
Texas, on November 20th. This 
meeting was one of the largest 
held by the Foreign Trade 
Council in several years, owing 
to the increased interest along 
American manufacturers’ in 
foreign sales possibilities. 








Twin City “C’’ Men 
Hear David A. Weir 
at Big Dinner Meet 





Twin City, Minn.—The annual 
joint dinner meeting of the St. Paul 
and Minneapolis Associations of 
Credit Men was held on Tuesday, 
November 19th, at the Minnesota 
Club. Assistant Executive Man- 
ager David A. Weir was the main 
speaker. Mr. Weir’s subject was 
“Bootstrap Economics.” 

This annual gathering of the 
Twin City Associations is now one 
of the traditions of the credit fra- 
ternity in the northwest and this 
year’s meeting was attended by a 
large number of credit executives 
from both cities. 





Dallas, Texas—David A. Weir, 
Assistant Executive Manager of 
N. A. C. M., was the speaker be- 
fore the October 29th meeting of 
the Dallas Association of Credit 
Men held at the Jefferson Hotel. 
Mr. Weir based his talk on the 
idea that sound credit must be the 
| basis for real recovery. He 
warned of the danger of repeat- 
ing many of the mistakes from the 
boom days which brought such 
tragic consequences because of the 





| pyramiding of credit in trade oper- 
| ations. 


Walter A. Williams, 
Registration Chairman 


typical southern hospitality. The group of men shown in the abov 





J. F. Wood, 
Program Chairman 





Pittsburgh Vies 
With Detroit in 
Class A Contest 


(Continued from page 31) 
ciation, have plans for a continv- 
ance of the membership drive dur- 
ing December and January. This 
organization is up to win one of 
the first prizes at the next Con. 
vention. 


Omaha, Nebr.—The membership 
committee of the Omaha Associa- 
tion of Credit Men opened its 
drive for new members at a spe- 
cial noon meeting held on Noven- 
ber 21st. The Omaha Association 
is offering a prize of $125.00 to- 
ward the expenses connected with 
a trip to the National Convention 
in Richmond next year to the mem- 
ber bringing in the largest num- 
ber of applications between this 
date and the end of April. 


Boston, Mass.—War is the slo- 
gan of the membership committee 
of the Boston Association. The 
membership committee has been di- 
vided into two armies with a gen- 
eral staff on each side. Secretary 
J. M. Paul is general field-mar- 
shal of these extensive operations. 





President Haight 


Returns to Desk 





P. M. Haight, President of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
returned to his home shortly after 
the middle of November after 
spending several weeks at Doctors 
Hospital, New York, where he had 
an emergency operation. Mr. 
Haight is well on the road to re- 
covery after the operation and is 
expected back at his desk as Treas- 
urer of the International General 
Electric Corporation shortly. 





John P. Abernath 
Sec’y Richmond A.C.M. 


pictures constitute the executive committee of the convention. T 
convention will open in Richmond on June 8th. 
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Start Drive on 


Nuisance Suits 
in State of N.Y. 


One of the subjects discussed 
during sessions of the Tri-State 
















nu- 8 Conference held in New York City 
Ur F was a consideration of methods of 
his discouraging unnecessary and vex- 
of atious legislation generally known 
on- Bas nuisance suits. This subject was 
presented by Mr. A. Rothschild of 
hip Weiss & Klau Company, New 
sia- § York, who is chairman of a spe- 
its @ cial sub-committee of the Legisla- 
spe- tive Board of the New York Credit 
em- § Men’s Association, which has this 
tion @ particular matter in hand. 
to. The facts presented by Mr. 
vith @ Rothschild at the Tri-State Con- 
tion @ ference aroused so much interest 
em- @ that members of the New York As- 
um- §sociation have authorized a con- 
this tinued effort on the part of the 
general legislative committee of 
that Association and also of Mr. 
slo- 9 Rothschild’s sub-committee, looking 
ittee Bitowards this sort of legislation at 
The the next session of the New York 
dis B State General Assembly. 
Ben- @ It was pointed out by Mr. Roths- 
tary B child in his report to the Tri-State 
nat- @ Conference, that the dockets of 
‘ons. @ many of the courts in greater New 
York are crowded with what might 
be called nuisance litigation. He 
rt |g made it a point in his discussion 
| that the time had arrived when it 
3k seemed quite necessary to have a 
preliminary hearing arranged so as 
' the to determine whether or not many 
Men @ cases should be permitted to find a 
after place on the regular court docket. 
after 
ctors New Jersey Credit Men 
Be Praise Referee Beach 
nk Newark.—The members of the 
valle New Jersey Association of Credit 
neti Men at their last dinner meeting 


in October unanimously voted reso- 
lutions of respect and appreciation 
to Honorable George R. Beach, who 
for twenty-six years has served as 
Referee in Bankruptcy in the New- 
ark Federal District. 

The action was taken as a com- 
pPliment to the excellent service 
Referee Beach had given in a num- 
ber of cases affecting the interests 
of members of the New Jersey 
Association. 

Mr. Beach recently resigned as 
Referee, having decided to retire 
from active business life. 


Muskegon, Mich—The Muske- 
gon Chapter of the National Asso- 
tiation of Credit Men opened its 
year’s work on November 7th at a 
large dinner meeting. Arthur 
Woodhouse of Grand Rapids was 
the principal speaker. A large 
number of credit men from the 
Grand Rapids Association, headed 
by Secretary Edward De Groot, 
attended the meeting. 
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Credit 





Val F. Kimbel will be remem- 
bered as the President of the Louis- 
ville Association of Credit Men in 
1927 when that memorable National 
convention was held in the Ken- 
tucky metropolis—the one at which 
Mr. Tregoe’s twenty-fifth anni- 
versary wes celebrated. The sub- 
ject of this sketch has been a 
“stand-by” in the work of the 
Louisville association for several 
years and has carried through a 
number of assignments in the work 
of the National Association. He is 
at present an active member of the 
National Bankruptcy and Legis- 
lative committee and also is a mem- 
ber of the National Credit Methods 
and Practices committee. 

Born in Cresecent Hill, a suburb 
of Louisville, Kentucky, on July 
21st, 1888 and has resided continu- 
ously in that section of the city his 
entire life. Attended the public 
schools of Louisville and graduated 
from the Louisville Male High 
School in 1906. After completing 
a business course at the Spencerian 
Commercial School, was employed 


Death of Miss Griffin is 
Mournedby Credit Women 


Rochester, N. Y.—The death on 
November 1st of Miss Katherine 
Griffin is mourned by a large circle 


of friends in Rochester and the Na- | 
Group. | 


tional Credit Women’s 
Miss Griffin was chairman of the 
Rochester Credit Women’s Group 
for an extended period. She was 


affliated for many years with the | 


Rochester Electric 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Her appointment as a member of 
the Women’s Committee for the 
Eastern Division by Mr. Tregoe in 
1926 brought her in close touch with 
the national activities of credit 
women throughout our section. 

She was amongst those women 
who attended the first conference 
held in New York at the Vander- 
bilt Hotel on December Ist, 1926. 


Supply Co., 








Career 





for a short time by the Drummond 
Manufacturing Company and later 
in the office of the General Baggage 
Agent of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad. 

He studied law in the office of 
local attorneys. Was employed for 
approximately ten years as auditor 
and in various capacities in the 
Trust Department of The Louis- 
ville Trust Company handling tax 
matters and reports. Left the Trust 
Company in 1918 to continue his 
study of Federal Taxes as an In- 
ternal Revenue Agent. Accepted 
a position in 1919 with Ballard & 
Ballard Company, the world’s larg- 
est soft winter wheat flour mill lo- 
cated at Louisville. 

Mr. Kimbel became the Secretary, 
and a director of that company, 
and is now holding that position. 
In his capacity as Secretary, he is 
in charge of all legal and tax mat- 
ters in the operations of his com- 
pany at Louisville and its many 
branches throughout the Southeast- 
ern States. He has been chief ac- 
countant and has been credit execu- 
tive of the company for the last 
fifteen years. 

He has been an active member 
of the Optimist Club of Louisville 
for many years, especially in the 
affairs of the Big Brother Fund for 
the assistance of underprivileged 
children; member of Louisville 
chapter, National Association of 


Cost Accountants, also being a di- | 


rector of that organization for 
many years, and is an active mem- 
ber of the Crescent Hill Methodist 
Church. 

He was married on July 10th, 
1913 to Grace Furay of Dayton, 
Ohio, and they have two sons, one 
in the University and the other in 


| the public schools of Louisville. 





Wausau, Wisc. Group to 
Organize New Chapter 





Wausau, Wis.—Forty members 
and friends of the Northern Wis- 
consin Michigan Association of 
Credit Men from the Wisconsin 
Valley held a meeting at the Hotel 
Wausau, Wausau, Wis., on Tuesday 
evening, November 19th. Mr. W. 
H. Burhop, Secretary of the Em- 


ployers Mutuals, Wausau, Wis. 
spoke on “Unemployment Insur- 
ance’. Mr. D. M. Heywood, of 


the Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 
at Wausau, chairman of this group 
presided. Firms from Stevens 
Point, Merrill, Owen and Wausau 
were represented at the meeting. 

This is the second of a series of 





meetings planned by this group who 
will, in the future, be known as the 
Wisconsin Valley Chapter of the 
Association. 













































































New Englanders 
Hold Big Meet 


At Worcester 





Worcester, Mass. —The New 
England regional conference of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
was held at Hotel Bancroft in 
Worcester on November 14th with 
upwards of 125 credit executives 
from various New England cities 
in attendance. 

An informal gathering of the 
credit executives was held on the 
night of November 13th. Joseph 
R. Garrison was chairman of the 
entertainment committee and was 
master of ceremonies at the eve- 
ning session on November 13th. 
William Bishop, Jr., was general 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. Paul Fielden of the Nor- 
ton Company, Eastern Regional 
Vice-President of the National As- 
sociation, presided at the confer- 
ence sessions. 

Kenneth H. Campbell, service 
manager of the Foreign Credit In- 
terchange Bureau, N. A. C. M., 
spoke on “Adequately Analyzing 
Foreign Credits.” Charles F. 
Baldwin, manager of the Wash- 


ington Service Bureau, N. A. C. M., 


discussed legislative prospects in 
1936. At a joint luncheon of the 
credit men with the Rotary Club 
at noon, Executive Manager Henry 
H. Heimann spoke on the “Future 
of Prosperity.” 

Osbon W. Bullen of Boston, a 
director of N. A. C. M., assisted 
Vice-President Fielden in presiding 
at the afternoon sessions of the 
conference. 


T. Eton Company Warns 
of Importer Posing as 
Buyer for Toronto Firm 








Chicago, Illinois—A man repre- 
senting himself as T. Eton, or 
Harry Eton, has obtained samples 
of merchandise from several large 
companies in the Chicago area upon 
his representation that he is a 
buyer for the T. Eton Company of 
Toronto, Ontario. 

The T. Eton Company, in re- 
sponse to an inquiry sent out by the 
Chicago Association, informed the 
Chicago companies that all buyers 
for the big Toronto retail and mail- 
order house have definite identifi- 
cation cards and that every person 
attempting to credit himself as a 
buyer for the Eton house should be 
required to show one of these iden- 
tification cards. 





Baltimore, Md.—The Baltimore 
Association of Credit Men is oper- 
ating a Bowling League this year 
consisting of six teams of men 
and four teams of ladies. These 
teams meet each week and it has 
been found that the social gather- 
ings add to the interest of the 
members in the association. 
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New York Court 
Rule Is Against 
Fair Trade Law 


New York, N. Y.— Supreme 
Court Justice F. P. Close in a suit 
brought by Doubleday, Doran and 


Company against the R. H. Macy | 


and Company decided that the New 


York fair trade act is unconstitu- | 


tional. 


Justice Close said in his decision | 
“loss leaders are designed to at- | 


tract customers and are no more 


destructive of competitors than are | 


other forms of advertising. Un- 
less the courts are prepared to 
hold that by placing his brand upon 
a commodity the producer retains 
a property right in that commodity 
until it reaches the hands of the 
consumer so that it may fix its price 
at every stage of distribution. This 
statute must fall.” 

The decision by Justice Close, it 
is understood, will be carried to 
the United States Supreme Court 
for a final interpretation. 





Curtis R. Burnett Is 
Named a Freeholder 
of Essex County 


Newark, N. J.—Curtis R. Bur- 
nett, president of the American Oil 
& Supply Co., and a former presi- 
dent of the National Association 
of Credit Men, recently received a 
signal honor in his home commu- 
nity when he was named a mem- 
ber of the Board of Freeholders. 

This Board of Freeholders di- 
rects the financial operations of 
Essex County, one of the wealthi- 
est communities in central Jersey. 

Mr. Burnett will act as chair- 
man of the Finance Committee and 
as such will have the important 
job of preparing the budget appro- 
priations for 1936. 












Heads National Group 
for Study of Accidents 


Executive Manager Henry H. 
Heimann has accepted the chair- 
manship of a special committee ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to 
campaign against the mounting tide 
of accidents. Mr. Heiman’s com- 
mittee will make a special study of 
Causes and Remedies. 
groups will make a study of such 
subjects as Safety at Sea, Safety in 
Air, Urban Street Safety and Rural 
and Home Accidents. It was 
pointed out by President Roosevelt 


in appointing these special com- | 


mittees that more than 100,000 acci- 
dental deaths were recorded in 1934 


and that present records indicated | 


Other | 





that the mark for 1935 might be | 


higher. 
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E. 


W. Budke, of Curtis 1,000, 
St. Paul, where he supervises the 
accounts of many thousands of buy- 
ers of envelopes, is a strong be- 
liever in the importance of good 
will between buyer and seller in all 
trade relations. Mr. Budke is con- 
vinced that every action in the 
credit department should be so di- 
rected that the good will of the 
customer will not be jeopardised. 
One of his friends asked Mr. Budke 
how he would act with an account 
that seemed to refuse to pay. His 
reply was to the effect that it is the 
job of the credit manager to keep 
the number of these “dead beat” 
accounts down to the minimum. 
Describing his credit policy fur- 
ther Mr. Budke is quoted as saying: 
“In the handling of embarassed 
open ledger accounts, the best re- 
sults can be obtained by retaining 
to the end the mutual understand- 
ing existing between buyer and 
seller at the time the original con- 
tract was made, keeping in mind 
always that more than 99% of buy- 


Rochester Starts 4 
Educational Classes 


Rochester, N. Y.—Four educa- 
tional courses were started by the 
Rochester Association during No- 
vember. A class in credit and col- 
lections under V. W. Lyon as in- 
structor began its work on No- 
vember 12th. Another class in 
financial statement analysis under 
the direction of A. F. Janus began 
work on November 15th. And an 
advance group on credit problems 
held its first meeting on November 
18th. A course in public speak- 
ing with Herbert Gaylord as in- 


structor is meeting each Friday eve- | 


ning. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. — The 
Grand Rapids Association of Credit 
Men heard a description of the 
Wagner Labor Bill from Francis 








L. Williams at its luncheon meet- 
| ing on November 14th. 





ers are honest and with good in- 
tentions. When maturity date dis- 
closes that the buyer cannot pay, 
although he may desire to do so, 
then close the account with the same 
mutual undertstanding that initi- 
ated the contract, avoiding all 
threats of legal procedure. The 
goodwill thus engendered builds 
for the future and establishes a 
reputation for fair dealing that 
eliminates many difficulties.” 
Edward W. Budke was born at 
Le Suer, Minn., and received his 
education at the Le Suer high 
school. His first business experi- 
ence was with the Kodak Stores 
Corp. Later he joined the office 
staff of Curtis 1,000 and for several 
years has been the credit executive 
of this big plant which has cus- 
tomers in all parts of the nation. 
Mr. Budke has made a close 
study of credit and _ collection 
methods and is said to have de- 
veloped a most efficient system for 
handling the great number of ac- 


counts which flow through his de- | 


partment each year. 

The subject of this sketch is one 
of the best known credit executives 
in the Northwest. For years he has 
been active in the affairs of the St. 
Paul Association of Credit Men. 
He has faithfully executed several 
assignments for his own association 
and also for the benefit of N. A. 
C. M. as well. He served as Presi- 
dent of the St. Paul Association in 
1932. 

Mr. Budke’s hobby is fishing. 
While he enthuses over the angling 
opportunities afforded by the lakes 
of Northern Minnesota, he will 
talk to you by the hour about the 
thrill of trout fishing in the Mon- 
tana Rockies. 


William Tonks Talks 
At Syracuse Dinner 


Syracuse, N. Y.—William Tonks, 


of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- - 


poration, addressed the Syracuse 
Association of Credit Men on 
Tuesday evening, November 12th. 
Mr. Tonks told of many of his ex- 
periences in analyzing applications 
for loans filed with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, and 
pointed out some of the dangers in 
the present day general credit sit- 
uation. Mr. Tonks has been a 
close student of credit matters. He 
was a former national director of 
NW. A. 


The Credit Woman’s Group of 
the Grand Rapids Association will 
hold open house to the entire mem- 
bership at its December meeting, 
which is designated as a Christmas 


| Party. 











New Zebra Herd 
At New Orleans 
LeadsGay Dance 


The autumn dinner-dance of the 
New Orleans Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, held in the newly re-deco- 
rated Florentine Room of the Jung 
Hotel on Saturday night, Noven- 
ber 9th, was largely attended. 

The affair got under way with a 
flying start. President R. L. Simp- 
son introduced the Herd of Zebras 
comprising 

G. E. Brister—American Sugar 
Refg. Co. 

H. J. Fremaux—Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co. 

Peter _Jung, 
Company. 

D. H. McCooe—Loose Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co. 

J. A. Monier, Jr.—Wesson Oil 
and Snowdrift Sales Co. 

R. A. Piske—Jaubert Brothers 
and Co. 

W. W. Pope—Hibernia National 
Bank in New Orleans. 

R. L. Simpson—C. T. Patterson 
and Company. 

A. P. Spaar—Woodward Wight 





Jr.—Crescent Bed 


| and Company. 


W. B. Lathrop—Armour and 
Company. 

F. L. Lozes and Chas. G. Cobb 
—N. O. C. M. A. 

Considerable interest was mani- 
fested in the Herd, particularly by 
the ladies, who used all of their 
persuasive powers to separate the 
Zebras from their official caps and 
emblems. 

It is certain that President Simp- 
son, as well as Zebras Piske, Fre- 
maux and Lozes were among the 
casualties. 

Seldom has an event of that 
character moved so quickly. Ev- 
eryone thoroughly enjoyed the 
dance and had a splendid time. 





Business Crimes Lead 
Prosecutor Declares 


“The largest number of criminal 
acts are committed against business, 
and usually by persons engaged 
therein,” said Assistant District 
Attorney James J. Wilson, in a 
recent address before the Women’s 
Group of the New York Credit 
Men‘s Association at their Novem- 
ber dinner meeting. 

Mr. Wilson pointed out further 
that commercial bribery was one 
of the most flagrant offences found 
in business today. He told of a 
case in court now pending where 
a manufacturer seduced an em 
ployee of a competitor to sell the 
secret of his employer for a large 
sum, 

He also warned against the get- 
eral practice of giving gratuities 
to buyers in large commercial 
organizations. 
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4 Convictions| RichmondA.C.M.IsGranted Appeal 
on Decision Against Lay Agencies 


Recently Added 
To Fraud Score 


Two convictions on charges of 
having violated the U. S. Postal 
Laws by mailing false financial 
statements and two cases on 
charges of concealment of assets in 
bankruptcy matters are among the 
recent convictions obtained by 
Federal Authorities. In each of 
these four cases the information 
was first presented to the Federal 
Authorities through the Fraud Pre- 
vention Department of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

Abraham Krantzman operating 
as the Textile, Inc., Providence, 
R. I., was convicted on false finan- 
cial statement charges and sent to 
prison for a year and a day. 
Krantzman died in prison shortly 
after his sentence started. Joseph 
J. McElroy and Morris Philips op- 
erating as Litty & McElroy, Inc., 
also were convicted on charges of 
having mailed false financial state- 
ments. 

Irving Klein received a sentence 
of eighteen months in a New York 
City case and Elias Leidner and 
Louis Shapiro were convicted in a 
Philadelphia case on indictments 
charging concealments of assets in 
violation of the National Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

According to the records of the 
Fraud Prevention Department of 
the National more convictions on 
commercial frauds have been ob- 
tained in the textile fields than in 
any other line of trade. The gen- 
eral merchandise field is second 
with clothing and food about on an 
even basis. During the period 
from January Ist, 1932 to October 
31st, 1935, 282 convictions have 
been obtained on commercial fraud 
charges through the efforts of the 
Fraud Prevention Department. Of 
this number seventy-two were 
scored in the textile trade, fifty-five 
in the general merchandise line, 
thirty-nine in the clothing lines, and 
thirty-six in the food lines. The 
next largest number of convictions 
came from the furniture trade. 

At the present time, approxi- 
mately sixty-three cases are under 
active investigation by the Fraud 
Prevention Department. 











|CLASSIFIED ADS | 


CREDIT EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 

Seven years experience all phases 
credits and collections. Well educated, 
having specialized in subjects pertaining 
to accounting, law, credits and col- 
lections. 

Can develop efficient, smooth running 
department using modern methods de- 
Signed to take guess work out of the 
extending of credit. Capable of assum- 
ing position that requires responsibility, 
initiative, and tact. 

Age 31, married. Willing to locate 
any section eastern part 
States. Reply Box No. 4, care Credit 
and Finenélal Management. 


of United | 





Richmond, Va.—The Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeal will pass 
on the rulings recently made by a 
Richmond judge on the suit of the 
Richmond Bar Association to re- 
strict lay collection agencies from 
acting as an agent for a credit 
client in collection suits. 

The decision of Judge Sutton of 
the Richmond bench bars collec- 
tion agencies from resorting to le- 


gal process in collecting a claim. | 
Under Judge Sutton’s decision the | 


lay agencies would have to return 
claims to their clients if they were 
unable to obtain collections with- 
out legal action. 

This appeal will be followed 
with considerable interest in all 
parts of the United States, as it 


will set up a legal precedent on this | 
much discussed point of collection | 
practices followed by lay agencies. | 





Former Natl. Director 
S. C. Greusel, is Dead 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Sylvester C. 
Greusel, manager of the Milwau- 
kee branch of the General Electric 
Supply Corporation died on No- 
vember 9th. Mr. Greusel was 
nationally known in credit circles 
and was president of the Mil- 
waukee Association during the two 
year term of 1924 and 1925. From 
1926 to 1929 he was a national di- 
rector of N.A.C.M. Mr. Greusel 





was an outstanding figure in the | 


Milwaukee Association taking part 
in many of the activities from the 
time he became a member. 


The above picture shows a group 
of officers of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men at the time 
a resolution was presented to Mayer 
C. Ellenstein, Mayor of Newark, 
for his work in retaining the air- 
port at Newark as an important 


air travel center. The men in the 
picture are: Mayor Ellenstein, 
John F. Berg, National Oil & Sup- 
ply Company, and chairman of the 


| meetings committee of the Newark 





_ Philadelphia Mourns 
| Death of W.P. Miller | 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Members of 
the Credit Men’s Association of 
Eastern Pennsylvania mourn the 
death of Walter P. Miller, a for- 
mer president of the Philadelphia 
Association from 1925 to 1927. 

Mr. Miller was president of the 
Walter P. Miller Company, Inc., 
a paper box firm at 452 York Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Miller was a member of the 
Union League Club, the Poor 
Richard Club, the Friends of the 
American Revolution, and the Ex- 
change Club of Philadelphia. 





Association; E. R. Mellen, of the 
Weston Electrical Instrument Cor- 
poration and past president of the 
Newark Association, now chairman 
of the finance committee; R. M. 
Ryan, R. C. A. Radiotron Division, 
president of the Newark Associa- 
tion; Hampton Auld, Jr., Hampton 
Auld, Inc., and vice-president of 
the Newark Association and Wil- 
liam H. Whitney, secretary-man- 
ager of the Newark Association. 


| 
| 
} 
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Court Confirms 








California High 


‘Assignment Rule 





San Francisco, Calif—A decision 
handed down by the California 
Supreme Court listed in 128 Cal- 
ifornia 473, under the title Cohn 
vs. Thompson, has just been up- 
held by the -higher court. The 
case was based on a question as 
to whether or not a collection agen- 
‘cy after having received an as- 
signment of an account had the 
right to proceed in its own name 
to sue on that account. 

In presenting the opinion of the 
court, Judge McLucas said in con- 
cluding his opinion “we find no 
merit in the contention that as- 
signment of a claim with the in- 
tent that the assignee shall bring 
suit thereon is illegal and void. 
We have no power to make legis- 
lation; if legislation be desired 
forbidding collection agents as well 
as attorneys from buying claims 
with intent to bring suit thereon, 
arguments in support of such leg- 
islation must be addressed to the 
legislature.” 

Justice Shaw in presenting a con- 
curring opinion holds “a completed 
assignment is an executed contract 
to which the rule regarding ille- 
gality of consideration does not 
apply. Hence, the plaintiff was by 
the assignment vested with title to 
the claim and could maintain an 
action upon it. One who obtains 
property for an illegal considera- 
tion does not become an outlaw 
nor is the property fostered to 
anyone who can gain possession of 
it as against all except him from 
whom he obtains the property such 
a person is the owner of it and 
may resort to the courts to pro- 
tection, or if it be a chose in ac- 
tion, to enforce his rights against 
the person from whom he obtains 
the property are not here in ques- 
tion but would doubtless be de- 
termined on a consideration of the 
question whether both parties were 
in pari delicto.” 





Wheeling ManGiven5 
Years in Prison After 
Bankruptcy Conviction 


Wheeling, W. Va—Ben M. 
Noll was found guilty on seven 
counts on an indictment charging 
him with violation of the bank- 
ruptcy laws by concealing assets 
of the bankrupt K. & N. Stores, 
Inc., of this city. Judge William 
E. Baker sentenced Noll to five 
years in Northwestern Penitentiary 
on each count. The sentences will 
run concurrently. The prosecution 
of this case was assisted by the 
Adjustment Bureau of the Wheel- 


| ing Association of Credit Men. 











































In an attempt to diagnose 
humor people have been 
divided into various groups 
known as dimplers, smilers, 
laughers, and stomach — 
we avoid the more common 
expression — laughers. 
Laughter itself has been 
defined as a change of 
countenance accompanied 
by a spasmodic sound. 
The physical origin of 
laughter is still a secret. 
The cause of laughter may 
lie in something like this: 
**‘What do you call that?”’’ 
asked the inquisitive old 
lady, pointing at the sorry 
looking mongrel accom- 
panying the boy. 

‘**That,”’’ replied the boy 
proudly, ‘‘is a police dog.”’ 
**He doesn’t look like a 
police dog to me.”’ insisted 
the old lady. 

*‘That’s because he’s 
working in the Secret 
Service,’’ answered the boy. 
We might add that there’s 
nothing secret about the 
service available to our 
agents for the benefit of 

_ their customers. 

THE CONNECTICUT 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

of 

Hartford, Conn. 


Cash Capital... .. .. . .$2,000.000,00 
Net Surplus....... ..11,013,713.79 
Assets............:..19,130,425.82 





New Orleans.—New Orleans quali- 
fies. The “baby” Herd of the R. O. 
Z. was organized at New Orleans Oc- 
tober 29th and now has a membership 
of thirteen qualified Zebras. 

Under Exalted Superzeb G. R. Bris- 
ter (American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany) and Zebratary Charles G. Cobb, 
they are already going forward “in 
high.” 

Among the notables in the charter 
membership are National Vice-Presi- 
dent Ed Pilsbury and past National 
Director “Cap” Lathrop. 

New Orleans held its first initiation 
on October 29th at which time Messrs. 
G. E. Brister, American Sugar Refg. 
Co.; H. J. Fremaux, Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co.; Peter Jung, Jr., Cres- 
cent Bed Company; D. H. McCooe, 
Loose Wiles Biscuit Co.; J. A. Mo- 
nier, Jr., Wesson Oil and Snowdrift 
Sales Co.; R. A. Piske, Jaubert Broth- 
ers and Co.; W. W. Pope, Hibernia 
National Bank in New Orleans; R. L. 
Simpson, C. T. Patterson and Co.; 
A. P. Spaar, Woodward Wight and 
Co.; W. B. Lathrop, Armour and 
Company, Ltd., F. L. Lozes, Manager, 
Collection Department, New Orleans 
Assn ; Chas. G. Cobb, Secretary, N. O. 
C. M. A.,.were brought over the hot 
sands of Sahara. Exalted Superzeb 
G. E. Brister, presided. He put the 
candidates through a gruelling pace. 

After the meeting refreshments were 
served to restore the courage of the 
newly elected members. 





Los Angeles.—Sixty-four Los Ange- 
les Zebras were present at their first 
seasonal stag party at the Club de 
Paree. Superzeb Fred Cates outlined 
the year’s plans for the Herd. ‘These 
Zebras are also the membership getters 
in their area. 





Detroit—Thursday, November 21st, 
the Detroit Herd are hosts to the 
Detroit Association membership in a 
stag smoker, which Superzeb Gordon 
says will be one grand party. A mini- 
mum of 250 members are expected to 
be present. 





Cleveland.—All activities resumed 
last month, and a meeting and initia- 
tion planned, specializing as usual in 
the membership work in their area. 


j(3 ZEBRAFFAIRS 
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Divizeb A. H. D. Perkins, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


San Francisco. — Considerable _ re- 
newed interest is being displayed in 
the Zebras in San Francisco. Last 
week there were initiated two lowly 
mules: Henry G. Hyland, Haas Bros. 
(Wholesale Grocers) ; James O’Don- 
nell, Rathjen Bros. (Wholesale Ligq- 
uors). 

The Zebras are planning a very 
active campaign for new members of 
the Credit Managers Association of 
Northern and Central California. The 
entire membership of the Zebras have 
been divided into the “Hees” and the 
“Haws.” Quite a lot of competition 
exists between these two teams. ‘The 
Association reports sixteen new mem- 
bers already secured during the month 
of November. 





Seattle—The outstanding initiation 
in the history of Seattle Herd was held 
recently with seven initiates successful- 
ly crossing the burning sand. Seven 
honorary members were also added to 
the Zebra Herd, consisting of members 
of the local Association staffs in some 
of the other western points. 

This meeting was attended by Grand 
Zebratary Owen §S. Dibbern and the 
Zebrataries from Portland, Salt Lake 
City, Denver, San Francisco, Oakland, 
San Diego and Los Angeles. In at- 
tendance also were the fifteen Zebras 
from the Tacoma Herd. 

The Seattle. Herd now numbers 
thirty-five. 
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Accounting 
wu for judgments 


(Cont. from page 15) However, the re- 
ceipt of the principal amount, waiving 
' the accrued interest, is frequently the 
basis of final settlement, so it probably 
would be better to omit accruing the 
interest on this account unless it is well 
secured, thus insuring payment, as many 
judgments are not collected at all. 

3. Public Accountant. 

When called upon to make an audit 
one point to be covered should be the 
examination of the Judgment Dockets, 
to determine if any unsatisfied judg- 
ments are on record. The remarks in 
the foregoing paragraphs regarding the 
legal and bookkeeping ends also apply 
to the accountant, and his report should 
contain the liability on the Balance 
Sheet and the accrual for interest on 
any Judgments Payable and a separate 
Asset Account for Judgments Receiv- 
able. 

Examination of the Judgment 
Docket should also be made from the 
Creditor’s standpoint to see that Judg- 
ments obtained against debtors are 
docketed. All releases and receipts 
therefore should be checked to see that 
they are properly entered on the Judg- 


ment Creditor’s books and the balance 
due correctly set forth. The segrega- 
tion of these accounts from the open ac- 
counts on the Creditor’s books may be 
rather difficult, especially if a collec- 
tion agency is employed for collection. 
The correspondence files with the Cli- 
ent’s Attorney or collection agency 
should be examined to assist in deter- 
mining if any accounts are in litiga- 
tion. 

The responsibility of the Accountant 
to examine these records is great. The 
title to property of all kinds is subject 
to the judgment or it may be that, be- 
cause of Judgments, the title to proper- 
ties may be held by “dummies” for the 
client which condition should be noted 
in the report to satisfy the needs of 
those interested in the condition dis- 
played in the report. 

A few general remarks about the 
legal end are in order. 

In general the Statute of Limita- 
tions runs on a judgment five years 
after it is rendered. In some states it 
is possible to revive a judgment to the 
extent of having execution on it after 
the five year period has elapsed. This 
privilege is not absolute, but depends 
upon application to the Court. It is 
required that reason be shown why the 
judgment has not been enforced during 


the five year period. In order to pre- 
serve the right to execution after the 
running of the Statute it is well to have 
debtors examined from time to time 
under Supplemental proceedings. ‘This 
procedure consists in having the judg- 
ment debtor cited into Court to be 
questioned regarding his assets. 

Ordinarily execution can be issued 
on a judgment only upon application 
of the Attorney of Record. Occasion- 
ally an Attorney of Record in the case 
will not be available when it suddenly 
becomes expeditious to levy upon the 
assets of the judgment debtor. It takes 
some little time to arrange a substitu- 
tion of attorneys where the attorney of 
record cannot be located for the pur- 
pose of securing his signature. Speed 
in such a case can be gained by a mere 
assignment of the judgment to a third 
person who is entitled to come into the 
record with his own attorney and se- 
cure immediate execution. 

Until recently Small Claims Courts 
did not allow Supplemental examina- 
tion of the judgment debtor. It has 
recently been held in California that 
one may enjoy this procedure even 
though the judgment may be issued by 
a Small Claims Court. 

Judgments, when docketed, attach 
to any property which (Cont. on p. 38) 





Our Simplest Financial 
Statement 


Designed for the small customer who can give only a 
minimum of financial information, this envelope form is 
by far the most widely used of the Association’s standard 


blanks. 

PRICES, POSTPAID 

Plain Quantity 
NN 2 os sie head see BN di a: disters: 
NK wis ao 40. alb0i 22 ae . 
ee 2 nai 
EE sr. a ale a E390 ...:.... 
Mee cad ote kik ore wia'asa ic vases 
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This form carries a forceful message regarding the Recip- 


rocal Value of a Signed Statement. 


Kind of Business 
TO 
_ For the perpose of obtaining 


merchandise 
taont in ecning, intending chat yoo choaid aly cheveun supecting 


(Casb e bank 
(Cash on hand 
Accounts recewable. oot due 
Accounta renavable, past du 


owes sad scorpeacces cnirble Sean 
Merchandise act on or condstional sale 

How vauad Sap ene mn 
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Other current aseets (describe): 


TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 
Land and busidings (presen: deprecated value) 
Machicery, fxtuee and other equipment 
walue) 


(Due from partners, or others oot customers 
(Other assets (describe): 


TOTAL ASSETS 


With Name jnecnamentbeaioneabalaee 
and Address dees cence a? # 

a atake $8.50 et dee 

Scotanaleare’ 12.50 

Ay cena 19.00 

wie ahs 25.65 

Pia aches a tk 34.20 

biker wien 41.55 

save gie Gace 48.45 


(Teas FORM APPROVED AND PUBLISHED BY THE NATIONAL 


For what amount are you lnble as endorser, surety. guirnotor, ec? $_____s_ Amount of notes or acceptances discounted or sald $. 


Amount of Gre insurance $ Lde trauranee far benefit of busines $ 


per mocth) Wf eachnery or equipment it under lease contract, state amount of monthly peyote $, 





STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION OF 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY SALES POR CASH... § 
AVERAGE MONTHLY SALES ON CREDIT $ 


Your corms of sale 


[eee 
What amount of merchandise do you bold on con 
‘What amount of machinery or equipment s beld under conditional ale? $ 


Actual date of last inventory 
Af Dunmens premies are leased to pou, etme 
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National Association of Credit Men, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me your new—free—folio of credit forms with samples and prices. 
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Paging the 
new books 


Reviews of the im- 
portant books on business, 
to aid executives whose 
reading hours are limited. 


This month’s 
\, business book 


THE STATE IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By Harold J. Laski. 
The Viking Press, New York. $3.00. 
The state is one of those basic con- 

ceptions over which men will disagree 
and argue for a long time to come. 
Witness the controversy over the New 
Deal. Every step taken by its advo- 
cates is based on a certain conception of 
the powers and the functions of the 
state; and a definite conception of the 
state is implied in every criticism of and 
challenge to the New Deal. The ar- 
guments put forth by both sides are 
partisan. All those who want to see 
why this is bound to be so should read 
this latest book on the state in theory 
and practice. 

It is written by one of the most bril- 
liant political scientists of the present 
generation, who has taught in Har- 
vard, and who is at present professor 
of political science in the University of 
London. He has written many books 
and articles on the state and on political 
scientists. His Democracy in Crisis, 
and Liberty in the Modern State can 
be read by those who are interested 
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enough in this subject to want to study 
it further. 

In the light of all the discussion that 
is now going on about the proper func- 
tions of the Administration in Wash- 
ington, and the desirability of changing 
the Constitution, this book becomes 
very pertinent, and should be made re- 
quired reading for all those who want 
to cut through such phrases as “take 
the government out of business,” “share 
the wealth,” “social justice,” etc., and 
get down to bed-rock. 

This bed-rock is the state. The 
philosophi-conceptions on which it is 
based, its powers, and limitations, and 
the reasons why it is challenged at any 
one time are fully discussed in this 
book. There is a strong chance that 
it will become one of those enduring 
books, like Plato’s Republic, Aristotle’s 
Politics, Hobbes’ Leviathan, Locke's 
treatises on government, Rousseau’s 
The Social Contract, and the Federal- 
ist.—E. G. P. 


Let’s get 
yy going 


(Continued from page 8)was just, timely, 
and wise. It halted the government 
from exercising domination over busi- 
ness at a time when the NRA had al- 
ready reached its maximum of useful- 
ness, and business was becoming rest- 
less and resentful of government inter- 
ference. The decision restored to busi- 
ness that confidence which had been 
lacking for sometime, and the control 
over its own affairs, free from unwar- 
ranted and possibly unwise interference. 

3. Conditions are now ripe to in- 
augurate the beginning of the end of 
the depression. On all sides we see 
increased business, larger profits, great- 
er spending power. All that we need 
to restore healthy prosperity are four 
things, and these four things are al- 
ready beginning to crystallize under 
our very eyes. They are: 

(a) An expansion of credit as a re- 
sult of the piling up of the huge re- 
serves clogging the vaults of our banks, 
low interest rates, and the record low 
business mortality. 

(b) A speeding up of production by 
industry to meet anticipated needs re- 
sulting from credit expansion and in- 
creased consuming power. 

(c) A release by the consuming pub- 
lic of surplus funds, held for a rainy 
day to buy the things they have been 
needing for some time, but have been 
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afraid to buy because of the uncer- 
tainty of continued employment. 

(d) Confidence. Hitherto the banks, 
industry and labor have been watching 
each other, each waiting for the other 
to make the first move. With con- 
fidence in the future, and simultaneous 
co-operation by all, each cog of the in- 
dustrial machine begins to function at 
the same time, and the machine com- 
mences its operation fully equipped, 
smoothly and efficiently, not with stops 
and starts, and spasmodic jerks. 

The end of the depression is at hand; 
the means are at hand. There is 
nothing to stop recovery. LET’S 
GET GOING! 


= Accounting 

u for judgments 

(Cont. from page 37) may vest or be- 
come vested in the Judgment Debtor, 
located in the County of Judgment. An 
Abstract of the Judgment may be filed 
in any other Counties in which the 
Judgment Debtor may have property, 
either real or personal. In the case of 
Real Estate transactions the mere re- 
cording of a deed vests title in grantee, 
and makes the Judgment a lien on the 
property even though a deed disposing 
of the property is filed simultaneously, 
and would necessitate the settlement of 
the Judgment to clear the title. 

A partner, either general or special, 
does not have the right to confess judg- 
ment, and any confession made would 
be void. 

Deficiency Judgments are another 
form. They arise from the shrinkage 
of the value of property pledged to sup- 
port a mortgage or trust deed, the pro- 
ceeds realized from a forced sale of the 
pledged goods being insufficient to pay 
the balance due on the obligation and 
the Court awarding judgment for the 
balance due or “deficiency” to be paid 
from other sources if they can be found. 

If the Judgment Debtor is deemed 
to be the owner of real estate an ab- 
stract of the judgment should be filed 
immediately after docketing so as to 
preclude transfer of his property with- 
out satisfaction of the judgment being 
made. 

The foregoing remarks cover high 
lights only and are not intended to ex- 
haust the highly involved and technical 
subject of judgments. 


@ 

With food prices soaring and income 
stationary a family man’s out of luck 
if he has no country relatives he can 
visit now and.then.-“Modern Finance.” 
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Letters of a 
y credit man 
(Cont. from p. 23) cater to. You will 
look forward with interest to the meet- 
ings of your group and will be repaid 
a hundred-fold, not only because of the 
information divulged, but because of 
the contacts with your fellow-credit 
men. There is no place for a hermit 
in credit work. 
Lovingly, 
Your Dad. . 


IX 


Dear Charles: 

I wish you would take the time, 
son, to look about you and see who are 
the big men in your community. 

The influential men in any commu- 
nity are the heads of business houses 
or financial institutions. Check back, 
you'll find their elevation did not oc- 
cur suddenly. They reached their goal 
not only because of their financial in- 
vestment in the enterprise with which 
they are connected, but because of hard 
work and also because of their activity 
in civic matters. 

Many successful men owe their suc- 
cess in large measure to their Credit 
Association, by having served on its 
Committees, Board of Directors, or as 
its officers and later as National Direc- 
tor or officer. 

Call it fate or good luck or what 
you will, but had these men remained 
hidden in the confines of their office, 
their ability might never have been 
known. It was their activity, their 
outstanding service, their constructive 
efforts which brought them recogni- 
tion. This will continue ad infinitum 
as long as our civilization lasts. 

My boy, everything progressive is 
just a waste of time to some people. 
It reminds me of a college classroom. 
I guess that is why so many students 
fail at the lower end of the line. My 
advice to you is to take an active part 
in your local Credit Association work. 
If you are invited to serve on any com- 
mittee, do so to the best of your abil- 
ity. ‘Take the initiative and create. 
The monuments we see around us 
everywhere, whether they are skyscrap- 
ers or cathedrals, represent creative ef- 
fort. Anyone can destroy. 

You will find at those annual meet- 
ings men and women from all sections 
of the country. They attend not only 
because of the opportunity to improve 
their knowledge of credit, but to listen 
to and take part in the discussions of 
the problems confronting their profes- 


sion. In addition, the trip gives them 
the opportunity to increase their know- 
ledge of their country, and to renew 
their friendships and make new ac- 
quaintances. 

By all means take an active part in 
committee work. My observation is 
it is the best method for constructive 
effort and the quickest way to attract 
the attention of the men directing the 
helm of your association. From Com- 
mittee work to serving on your local 
board of Directors is only a short 
jump. As a Director you will have a 
much better understanding of the prob- 
lems of your Association. 


Your Credit Association has a field 
of usefulness which cannot be usurped 
by any other organization. Its ideals 
are based upon unselfishness, co-opera- 
tion, the elevation of business to the 
highest principles, as well as the re- 
habilitation of honest and worthy debt- 
ors. 

The Credit profession has made re- 
markable strides in the past ten years 
and the man who holds this position 
with his firm is looked up to and re- 
spected as occupying the most im- 
portant as well as the most responsible 
position in his institution. 

As you journey (Cont. on page 44) 


























answer is: mighty few! 
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Do You Know What 
Chances You’re Taking? 


There are certain rules for granting credit. You 
know them from years of experience and they all spring 
from a single purpose: don’t take abnormal chances. 
Credit, like insurance, is based on averages — except 
that the loss ratio has to be lower. 


One of the newer rules of enlightened credit is to 
make sure your debtor is adequately insured to protect 
the carefully investigated probability that he’ll be able 
to pay, as well as to protect your interest inthe property. 
(Carefully investigated —that’s what counts. First you 
get general experience with each type of debtor, then 
you investigate each debtor carefully.) 


In how many cases are you absolutely sure that 
every hazard that can and ought to be insured, really 
is adequately in ured? Unless you are exceptional the 


Why not carefully investigate this aspect of every 
credit risk? How? You need not learn the insurance 
business from A to Z. There are competent agents as 
close as your telephone who will be glad to cooperate. 
Enlist your insurance agent as part of your credit in- 
vestigating facilities. Why not call him now? 


The 
LONDON ASSURANCE 


The 
MANHATTAN 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


The 
UNION FIRE 


Accident and General Insurance Company 










NEW YORK 
































































































Insurance 
digest 


Inaugurated be- 
cause of the credit 
fraternity’s close 
contact with the 
insurance field 
and need of infor- 
mation about it. 


Warehouse fires 
\ are unprofitable 


Fires in warehouses are either in- 
tentional or unintentional. In regard 
to the intentional fires in warehouses, 
the past few decades have. seen a 
noteworthy decrease in arson and in- 
cendiarism. 

Three factors have been chiefly re- 
sponsible for this improved and com- 
plimentary record, and these factors 
are: (1) Hardheaded, practical busi- 
ness reasoning on the part of insur- 
ance companies, with their resulting 
cognizance of the moral as well as the 
financial risk of a prospective cus- 
tomer; (2) More effective arson laws, 
and (3) More stringent enforcement 
of arson laws, including modern and 
scientific police methods as well as a 
deeper realization on the part of the 
judiciary of the deleterious effect of 
arson on business in general. 

As to unintentional, or accidental, 
fires in warehouses, these have also 
been reduced. But the reduction in this 
instance is chiefly, if not solely, due to 
the realization on the part of keen, 
hardheaded, practical business men 
that warehouse fires are costly fires, 
no matter how well the goods or the 
premises involved are covered by in- 
surance. 

Fires in responsible warehouses, and 
in warehouses storing the products of 
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responsible manufacturers have always 
been relatively few. But formerly 
there was a tendency for business men 
to shrug their shoulders, assume an 
attitude of laissez-faire, and feel con- 
tented with the insurance payments 
they received in cases where their goods 
were involved. But thinking, forward- 
looking industrial leaders thrashed out 
and arrived at an entirely new concep- 
tion of the relation and balance of fire 
losses to insurance payments. And 
gradually the present generation in 
control of business has cut down even 
the few losses that previously existed. 

The kernel.of the practical business 
argument against fires, of course, is the 
now well-accepted recognition of the 
importance to a successful business of 
the able continuance of its service, the 
maintenance of its prestige, and the in- 
escapable disadvantages of even a mo- 
mentary setback in the fierce competi- 
tive struggle of these modern times. 

A fire to a modern captain of indus- 
try no longer means a shrug of the 
shoulders, and a deposit of the check 
of some insurance company in partial 
payment for his loss. It means his 
realization of the piling up of unfilled 
orders; of the dissatisfaction of hard 
won customers; of the opening of new 
sources, competitive to him, by custom- 
ers who cannot or will not wait for his 
delayed shipments. It means the com- 
plication in his business of a host of 
temporary expedients, of unexpected 
demands, and of a permanent scar of 
irreplaceable, costly intangibles. 

To begin a study of warehouse fires, 
their fire record, and the most usual 
(and profitable!) fire protection prac- 
tices in warehouses, requires, first of 
all, a definition. When we ask our- 
self, ““What do we mean when we say 
warehouse?” the old boyhood conun- 
drums come to our mind: “How long 
is a piece of string?” “How high is a 
tall tree?” 

Warehouses and storehouses might 
be buildings containing anything from 
gunpowder to bricks, from highly in- 
flammable cellulose and nitric acid 
products to asbestos. They might fol- 
low any type of construction, from 
that of modern sky-scrapers to the old- 
time wooden shed, or even to rooms, or 
sections of a building used chiefly for 
other purposes. They might be pri- 
vate, public, co-operative, stipulated, or 
non-stipulated warehouses. 


The fire record below, rewritten 
from the record tabulated and dis- 
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cussed in volume 10, number 3 of the 
National Fire Protection Association 
Quarterly, omits data on warehouses 
predominantly for cotton, tobacco, wool 
and cold storage plants. Otherwise, 
and without meaning to be facetious 
in any way, we might say that when 
we use the word “warehouse” you can 
write your own ticket—and we don’t 
think you'll be far off the track from 
what we mean. 

This fire record from the Quarterly 
gives the following analysis of 55 
warehouse fires of known causes, 
broken down into Common, Special, 
Incendiary and Exposure causes, as 
follows: 


COMMON CAUSES: 


ES ck aie sdt eek evah Kae e > 10.4% 
Locomotive Sparks ............. 9.7% 
UNION 5. Sa cei Uecbanes 8.8% 
RE Neti havina wats Bicns tae 6.8% 
NN EER ee 5.1% 
te eh ook « sic, a ulace hy aie nicalbes 4.8% 
Tce Stel asinr's Pie 8 athe Ass alles 4.8% 
ED trl, Sus hig ash see ss 4.6% 
EY hie uid wis waawy ate Gb ote 4.2% 
eee: OO PME) - 5.5. o neh atianene 2.99% 
he ie nian oa dk ong eb pee 2.6% 
TOTAL COMMON CAUSES... 64.8% 
SPECIAL CAUSES: 
Spontaneous Stock ............. 12.6% 
NE oii oie base poe 7.4% 
TOTAL SPECIAL CAUSES... 20.0% 
EET; Sse wscccucer sas 8.6% 
MEE 35 cuss oN vce bo eedes 6.6% 


Added to this data of causes, the 
Quarterly also stated that of the fires 
resulting in big losses, 16.6% occurred 
in protected properties, as against 46% 
in unprotected properties. It showed 
that by and large (and excepting In- 
cendiarism) there is a pretty even dis- 
tribution of the fires over the day and 
night hours. 56% of the COMMON, 
and 48% of the SPECIAL fires occur 
during the day, leaving 44% and 52% 
respectively of the fires to occur dur- 
ing the night. —“Firefax.” 

a 

It is true, as Senator Borah says, 
that money is wasted on relief. “And 
some is wasted on Congressmen and 
Senators. 

—“Modern Finance.” 


Fair exchange 


During the grouse shoot two sports- 
men were potting at the birds from 
butts situated very close to each other. 
Suddenly a red face showed over the 
top of one butt, and the occupant said, 
“Curse you, sir, you almost hit my wife 
just now.” 

“Did I?” said the culprit, aghast. 
“I’m frightfully sorry. Er—have a shot 
at mine.” —The Columbian Rope Crew. 








Capitalism’s 
\y future 


(Cont. from p. 11) total savings of 15 
billion dollars, 13 billions were made 
by 10 per cent of the families. During 
the last few decades—particularly since 
the World War—the proportion of 
large incomes tended to mount, so that 
a larger percentage of the national in- 
come was saved. 

Had all the savings gone to build 
new factories or other plants, they 
would not have suffered. According to 
traditional theory, they would be so 
spent automatically. But the study 
found that the amount of capital cre- 
ation was actually less than half the 
savings. Because consumptive demand 
was insufficient, additional plants would 
have been unprofitable. Consequently, 
the report says, the savings went into 
speculative bidding up of outstanding 
securities and other property. Higher 
levels of income, and particularly con- 
centration of income, had shifted the 
balance between production and con- 
sumption, creating a basic maladjust- 
ment that was inimical to prosperity. 

If the capitalistic system had been 
operating in practice as projected in 
theory, this situation would not have 
occurred. But the inquiry indicated 
that price competition had diminished 
to such an extent that this process was 
no longer automatic. This, according 
to the report, has come about largely 
through the formation of large indus- 
trial combinations, trade associations, 
code authorities, and various other 
mechanisms to solidify short-sighted 
mutual interests, which have offered the 
chief support to price stabilizations. 
Government monopolies are not excep- 
tions and, rather, are inclined to be 
more susceptible to the price-main- 
tenance idea because of the demands 
for government revenue. Here, as in 
the case of private monopolies, the 
short-term advantage is allowed to in- 
terfere with long-term progress. 


Our industrial trends 

Progress in the decades between 1870 
and 1890 is cited as an example of the 
free flowering of the capitalistic sys- 
tem according to theory; technology 
advanced rapidly and prices declined 
sharply. Pig iron dropped from $33.23 
to $19.98 a ton, open hearth steel rails 
from $106.70 to $32.29. Transporta- 
tion charges fell along with many other 
prices. 

But between 1922 and 1929, a sim- 
ilar period from the standpoint of in- 
creased efficiency, the story was differ- 


ent, as told in the Brookings report. 
Efficiency, as measured by the produc- 
tion per gainfully employed worker, in- 
creased by about 18 percent in manu- 
facturing, where technological progress 
was most rapid. But prices of manu- 
factured goods declined only about 5 
percent and prices of raw materials as 
a group remained practically station- 
ary. The index number of wholesale 
prices covering all commodities, includ- 
ing food products, declined from 96.7 
to 95.3. Retail prices in these years 
remained practically stationary, what- 
ever reductions there were at whole- 
sale being absorbed in the marketing. 

In many lines, such as automobiles, 
lower prices and improved quality were 
being persistently offered, but in others 
the report says, the gains in efficiency 
resulting from technological progress 
were not manifesting themselves in 
price reductions to consumers. As 
many in this latter class were basic 
commodities, they were of primary im- 
portance, and maintenance of their price 
levels offering resistance to price de- 
clines at later stages in the productive 
process. 


Our income distribution 

In recent decades the pressure of labor 
to obtain the benefits of technological 
advance through higher wages has be- 
come stronger, and there have been 
some substantial gains. Between 1900 
and 1929, the real weekly wages of the 
average worker increased 38 percent 
while his working hours were decreas- 
ing 13 percent. But the aggregate re- 
sults have been disappointing. Though 
wages have increased faster than prices, 
affording real benefits to the wage- 
earning element, these benefits have not 
been spread ‘broadly over the popula- 
tion generally, except in limited and 
indirect ways. On the contrary, large 
segments of the population have been 
affected adversely. 

The study estimates that urban 
groups totalling 20 millions, such as 
small shopkeepers, professional men, 
and others, fall outside the wage group. 
But the most serious effects have been 
felt by the farm population. High 
industrial wages encouraged industrial 
prices to rise or retarded their decline, 
resulting in actually diminished pur- 
chasing power for farmers and those 
most closely associated with them. 

The effect of such a maladjustment 
on the prosperity of the whole nation 
can best be realized by considering that 
more than 40 percent of the population 
lives on farms or in towns of less than 
2,500. These people, though placed 
at a disadvantage by higher industrial 


wages, would participate fully in the 
benefits of lowered prices. The effects 
of their prosperity or lack of it on the 
country’s general economic well-being 
is Conspicuous. 

The results that might be expected 
from a price-lowering program are not 
merely raising the nation’s productive 
output to the existing capacity of its 
plant. Rather, the country could look 
forward to the enlargement of its plant 
and the production and distribution of 
more and more goods to the people as 
the efficiency of production increased. 


Old-age 
\, accounting 


(Cont. from p. 16) and also from the 
respective state totals as the occasion 
requires. By this method a maximum 
of information is obtained with a mini- 
mum of repetition. Also the work is 
proved as it goes along. 

This system can also be very well 
adapted to cases where there are plants, 
or branch offices, in several states. A 
large industrial firm operating in only 
one state can also utilize this method. 
The employees earnings cards in the 
latter case can be grouped by depart- 
ments instead of states to facilitate 
localizing errors. 








Revisions will be necessary in Pay 
Roll records to conform to Federal 
and State requirements. A com- 
plete set of forms has been de- 
signed and are now available from 
stock. Descriptive illustrated Book- 
let sent free on request. 

Sample Set of forms and instruc- 
tions for accounting procedure, as 
well as digest of Federal and State 
laws as affecting records will be 
mailed on receipt of $1.00 to cover 
preparation and mailing cost. 

Forms and Binders 
for Every Purpose 

We regularly carry a wide range 
of record keeping equipment for all 
Pen and Machine Posted Records. 
Special Pay Roll and other made- 
to-order forms on short notice. 
Send for catalog. 
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In the 
modern 
office 


An idea and experience ex- 
change on equipment, system 
and management in the mod- 
ern credit and business office. 


Standardization 
y in the office 
by C. U. STAPLETON 
Canadian National Railways 


To produce the volume of work 
necessary today and to produce it in 
the limited time allowed demands a 
large measure of standardization. 
Therefore, modern practice in office 
management includes standardization 
among its most important principles. 

The principal office activities con- 
sist of: (1) Recording essential facts 
incidental to making a proper disposi- 
tion of each business transaction; (2) 
Communicating, necessary to effect 
such dispositions; and (3) Analyzing 
such facts for purposes of administra- 
tion and control. 

Preparing, Completing and Dis- 
patching are the main divisions of each 
of these clerical activities, and each di- 
vision is subject to standardization, but 
before this is attempted a standardized 
method of investigating the necessity 
for “recording” should be set up. The 
compilation of records is sometimes 
continued for years after these records 
have outlived their usefulness. In some 
cases this waste has been due to the 
acceptance of long-established routines 
as essential, whereas often the ques- 
tion, “What would happen if this were 
discontinued ?” discloses how unneces- 


sary many of the motions have become. 


In our own business we used this 
question with profit during the stand- 
ardization of our printed forms. We 
first secured all possible information 
regarding printing processes, paper 
stock, and labor costs, and then we col- 
lected samples of all forms in use. 
After setting the minimum -manufac- 
turing standards to provide for our re- 
quirements, the forms were individu- 
ally discussed with the using depart- 
ments for the purpose of canceling 
those of no further use, effecting con- 
solidations whenever possible, and set- 
ting up standard specifications for those 
subject to standardization. 


This approach, together with a forms 
committee control of new forms and 
revisions, has resulted in the original 
total of about 10,000 forms being re- 
duced approximately 25 percent. It 
was further found that a scientific ap- 
proach to the problem of reducing the 
manufacturing cost of forms, a prob- 
lem not commonly considered control- 
lable by the purchaser, accomplished an 
average saving of more than one-third 
in the cost of about two-thirds of the 
forms now in use. 


It has been our experience that the 
application of engineering principles in 
standardizing the production of our 
printed forms has enabled us to sup- 
ply the least expensive materials suit- 
able to the requirement, and has saved 
us many thousands of dollars yearly 
in printing bills. The institution of 
a forms standardization program, ac- 
companied by standard methods of cost 
control, and the extent to which it can 
be carried are, of course, largely de- 
pendent upon the number and con- 
sumption rate of printed forms in use. 
The importance of forms committee 
control in restricting the number of 
forms in use to the bare essentials 
should never be measured by the sta- 
tionery saving alone, for this usually 
amounts to only a small fraction of 
the clerical saving. 


In this connection it is not difficult 
to compile a set of questions to estab- 
lish general justification for what is 
now being done or being used, leaving 
it to the intelligence and experience of 
the investigator to apply the questions 
to specific needs, with appropriate dis- 
cretion. 

Once the necessity is established, the 
next step in applying standardization 
is to find the simplest way of produc- 
ing this work in the shortest time, with 
the least expensive tools and supplies, 
and to reduce the operation to a writ- 


F.C.1.B. 


Foreign credits in business 
demand accurate analysis 
. . . and that presupposes 
complete, down-to-date in- 
formation. With a foreign 
buyer some thousands of 
miles away, you can’t ask 
his neighbors how he pays 
his bills. 


Yet, you must know before 
shipping how the foreign 
buyer will pay you. 


Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau reports provide just 
that... just what you need 
to know. They give you his 
actual paying record as re- 
vealed by the ledgers of 
hundreds of your neighbor 


exporters in the United 
States. There is a sound 


basis for forecasting credit 
responsibility. 350,000 
foreign buyers are known 
to the bureau... Three out 
of every four members’ re- 
quests for information on 
foreign buyers are filled by 
the F. C. I. B. 


Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau reports are nominal 
in cost . . . profit-making 
in returns. 100 reports are 
available to you in the 
course of a year’s contract. 
These are new investiga- 
tions. They tell you what’s 
what — not what should be, 
not what was. 





Tie in your credit depart- 
ment with hundreds of 
leading American export 
credit departments through 
membership in the... 


FOREIGN CREDIT 
INTERCHANGE BUREAU 


NATIONAL ‘ASSOCIATION 
OF CREDIT MEN 


1 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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ten standard. It takes a great deal of 
time. and work to break down, revise, 
or consolidate operations, properly ap- 
ply equipment, make tests, and experi- 
ment in one way or another, but the 
reward is a smoother running office 
machine, lowered costs, increased flex- 
ibility, and a release of supervisory 
time for creative work. 

An example of standardizing a 
method may be taken from our experi- 
ence. When several large railways 
now forming the Canadian National 
Railway System were amalgamated, 
the attention of our management was 
directed to the need for uniformity in 
filing methods. We approached the 
task of bringing this about with the 
belief that it would be a comparatively 
simple matter to survey the existing 
filing routines, select those best suited 
to universal use, and adopt them as 
our standards. 

However, a preliminary survey made 
it apparent that the papers to be filed 
in one department were quite different 
in subject content from those of an- 
other and, as practically all filing in 
the transportation business is subject 
filing, due to the prevalence of inter- 
departmental correspondence, we soon 
perceived the necessity of setting up a 
separate standard filing system for each 
department. A universal system, em- 
bracing all the requirements of all de- 
partments would be too cumbersome 
for departments requiring only a few 
of these subjects and would increase 
the hazard of duplications and incor- 
rect filing. By surveying the needs of 
one department at a time, and by in- 
vestigating the filing experiences of 
other transportation companies, we 
were able to avoid the weaknesses in 
existing systems and to provide for 
changing conditions. 

One department with a large num- 
ber of offices had five different sys- 
tems in use in different parts of the 
country, and even where two of its 
offices had the same system, there was 
usually a considerable variation in its 
operation. As a result, the subject 
number assigned in one office was of 
little assistance in the receiving office. 
The transfer of staff and equipment 
between offices in the same department 
was also made difficult. In ‘that de- 
partment today filing is standardized, 
and some 8CO offices are using a sim- 
ple, uniform filing system, built up on 
the best principles of the former sys- 
tems. Without departing from the 
principles embodied in this system, 
eight other systems were designed to 
suit the particular needs of other de- 


partments. 

The control of office production 
must be governed by the same princi- 
ples as those of the factory, and office 
tools, equipment, appliances, and sup- 
plies benefit by similar standardization. 
In our case the amalgamation of vari- 
ous enterprises in one organization 
brought up a problem of standardiza- 
tion in office equipment, which prob- 
ably would not exist in the gradual 
growth and development of one busi- 
ness unit. Almost every type and make 
of equipment was in use and in fair 
condition, which made it advisable to 
carry out a standardization program 
very gradually in order that the re- 
maining life might not be wasted 
through wholesale exchanges. Neces- 
sary replacement will eventually bring 
about the desired result, but, because 
of the long life of most types of office 
equipment, patience has to be exercised. 

We have endeavored to provide for 
future uniformity by setting up stand- 
ards for the commonly used types of 
office furniture and office machines. We 
found it easy enough to determine the 
best typewriter, duplicator, or adder 
for certain specific purposes, although 
in some cases it was necessary to stipu- 
late that the machines be equipped with 
various attachments to facilitate the 
operation to be handled. It was not 
so easy to set chair standards that 
would secure the maximum production 
for various operations, or to decide 
such questions as the application of 
power-driven in place of manual equip- 
ment. 

A few standards investigations were 
discouraging, the data proving insufh- 
cient to serve as a factual basis for de- 
cisions. | However, the majority of 
cases proved the necessity for such 
work. For example, a battery of worn- 
out machines of various makes on the 
same operation was replaced with one 
standard make and effected an increase 
of over 20 percent in unit production. 
In another case a replacement of 50 
miscellaneous chairs brought about a 
12 percent increase in production. 

Further standardization was found 
advisable in the office equipment pro- 
cedure itself. The opinions of using 
offices had previously been considered 
sufficient justification for filling office 
equipment requisitions; now it became 
necessary to furnish facts for scrutiny 
before approval of the requisition could 
be obtained. An oral explanation, or 
even a covering letter was no longer 
considered sufficient for either additions 
or replacements, as it was found that, 
frequently, opinions had been formed 





without possession of all the facts. By 
requiring that these facts be submitted 
in a standardized arrangement, the 
cancellation of a considerable percent- 
age of requisitions was made possible. 

A further standardized procedure 
for periodic reports indicated current 
equipment needs. When changing con- 
ditions rendered certain equipment un- 
necessary, or permitted alternative ar- 
rangements, this equipment was turned 
in and used for future requisitions. 
This Standardized Office Equipment 
Control Procedure resulted in substan- 
tial savings in the handling of some 
fifteen hundred requisitions, reducing 
expenditures on this account by more 
than 10 percent. 

Office standardization may be 
summed up as a standardization of the 
product and of the production opera- 
tions and the issuance of standard prac- 
tice instructions, 

—“Executives Service Bulletin.” 
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“If you found $50.00 in your 
pocket,” says the head-line of an ad, 
“what would you do?” Well, sir, first 
we'd look to make sure we didn’t have 
on some other fellow’s pants. 

—“Modern Finance.” 
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Answers to 


credit BA 


= questions 


Conducted by E. B. Moran 


The National Association of Credit 
Men supplies answers to credit ques- 
tions and some of the answers, of gen- 
eral interest, are printed regularly in 
Credit and Financial Management. 
Advice cannot be given, however, re- 
garding legal rights and liabilities. 
Such advice should be obtained from an 
attorney to whom all the facts should 
be stated. When such inquiries are re- 
ceived, information is furnished only as 
to the general principle of the lawinvolved. 


Residence 

Q. Please advise us what is meant 
by “legal residence”. 

A. A law dictionary defines it as 
“the place of a man’s fixed habitation, 
where his political rights are to be ex- 
ercised and where he is liable to taxa- 
tion.” 


Copyright 

Q. Should the original or a carbon 
copy of a manuscript for a book be 
sent to the United States Copyright 
Office when applying for the copyright? 

A. Books are not copyrighted in 
manuscript. When the book has been 
published, send two copies, accompa- 
nied by a registration blank, properly 
filled in, to the Copyright Office, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washingtor, D. C. 


Guaranteed Account 

Q. If I have an account guaran- 
teed by a third party, and when the ac- 
count becomes due, the customer asks 
for an extension of time, is it neces- 
sary, or if unnecessary, would it be 
good policy to get the approval and 
agreement of the guarantor before giv- 
ing the extension of time? 

From the legal *oint of view, can 
the guarantor evade payment of the 
account on the basis that his liability 
ceases when we made a further exten- 
sion of time beyond the terms origi- 
nally agreed to under which he made 
the guarantee? 

A. Please be advised that it is nec- 


essary to get the approval of the guar- 
antor to the extension of time. The 
liability of a guarantor for payment of 
a debt is discharged where the date of 
payment is postponed or extended 
without his consent. 





Letters of a 
\, credit man 


(Cont. from page 39) through life, keep 
up your contacts. Make new acquaint- 
ances, and hold old friends. Be proud 
of your Association ; of its accomplish- 
ments in the commercial life of your 
community. Diffuse the spirit of civic 
pride so it will be contagious, and that 
every one will be imbued with its ideals 
as you are. 


Your Dad. 


All’s (rather) 


y quiet on the Potomac 
(Continued from page 19) 


Spending 
There is no doubt that the Adminis- 
tration is fully conscious of the growing 


uneasiness throughout the country re- 
garding government expenditures. The 


Don’t Leave It 
to Chance 


Mi any things in 


life are dependent on the 
whims of chance. But there 
is one thing which need not 
and should not be left thus 
insecure. That is the future 
well-being and support of 
those who are dependent on 
you. 


Life insurance is the only 
way of taking the element of 
chance out of your family’s 
economic future. Let us send 
you our booklet which tells 
how. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send me your booklet showing how life 
insurance takes the uncertainty out of the 





President and many of his aides would 
undoubtedly like to reduce expendi- 
tures and gestures in the direction of 
economy may be expected when the 
new budget is introduced, but it is 
questionable whether much more paring 
can be done in the so-called “ordinary” 
budget without impairing the estab- 
lished government services; and even 
more questionable whether either poli- 
tics or social requirements will permit 
substantial reductions in the “extra- 
ordinary” budget. 

It is well known that the Adminis- 
tration would like very much to get 
out of the business of direct relief and 
the WPA was designated to accomplish 
that purpose. However, the objective 
set for November Ist in moving the un- 
employed on relief to WPA rolls fell 
far short of attainment. Furthermore, 
there is little actual difference between 
an expenditure of government funds on 
many WPA projects and on an out- 
right dole so far as the ultimate cost 
to the taxpaper is concerned. 

The principal difference is that a dole 
would probably be much less costly in 
terms of money, whatever the cost 
might be in loss of morale on the part 
of the dole recipients. The ability of 
the government to shift this relief 
burden to the states also depends, of 
course, to a large extent upon the finan- 
cial condition of states, counties, and 
municipalities. Many of those units 
of local government are not at present 
able to assume a very much larger 
financial burden than they are now 
carrying. 

An analysis of this situation, there- 
fore, discloses the Administration as 
being somewhat in the position of the 
individual who had a bear by the tail. 
A sharp curtailment of government 
relief expenditures might well produce 
serious social difficulties while a con- 
tinuance of the expenditures means a 
continued unbalanced budget. 

A number of economic experts in 
Washington are giving consideration to 
the probable economic effects which 
would follow a substantial decrease in 
government “emergency expenditures’. 
Many of these experts feel that if ex- 
penditures are curtailed too rapidly the 
effect might be to substantially retard 
business recovery for a short time until 
the improved sentiment resulting from 
reassuring business confidence would 
have a chance to make itself felt. 


We consider the ant a very lucky 
fellow. He has no government to take 
his savings and distribute them among 
the grasshoppers. —“Modern’ Finance.” 
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“The practice 
4 of law” 


(Cont. from p.14) inherent and exclusive 
right to certain commercial business. 


As a credit executive you are. now 
going to be denied the right, if certain 
attorneys have their way, of handling 
your job in the manner that you would 
like to handle it, in the manner that 
you have been handling it during 2! 
of these years. My suggestion is that 
you answer this challenge to your con- 
stitutional rights by joining forces 
with your local Credit Association, co- 
operating in every way to carry these 
cases through to a final hearing, if 
need be, before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


But there is a factor even more im- 
portant than that. When your fam- 
ily is attacked you do all in your power 
to help it bear the burden and to unite 
by way of a common defense. So 
should you at this time, above all oth- 
ers, concentrate all of your business in 
your local Adjustment Bureau and, 
through it, the affiliated Bureaus 
throughout the country. There never 
was a more efficient organization to 
handle it. What more tangible evi- 
dence of your interest, in this fight 
your Association is making, could you 
give than to concentrate all of your 
business with its Bureaus. 


The National Association of Credit 
Men, through its entire life, has always 
fought to advance the profession of 
credit management. It intends to main- 
tain those rights that you have by vir- 
tue of the Constitution under which 
our government functions. Every ad- 
vance move in credit, every program 
working towards the elevation of the 
profession of credit, every recognition 
of the credit department, every new 
and improved credit facility available 
today, was originally sponsored by our 
pioneers and developed by our organiza- 
tion. On the basis of performance, you 
have a stake of considerable size in 
maintaining your rights in the face of 
this movement. 


The economic law would never rule 
adversely against your Adjustment and 
Collection Bureaus. I am of the belief 
that the highest court in the land will 
find no legal reason to do otherwise. 


Yes, I may further state it is my 
opinion that the majority of attorneys 
in the United States realize the obvi- 
ous danger and are against a program 
that’ would, if successful, inevitably 
lead to socialized law. 
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>. . . with personally dictated 
letters automatically 


produced by the thousands 


ERE are the boiled down facts of experience by Auto-typist 
users. From actual check-up of records, they say. Auto-typist : 


1. Sets a new high mark for getting action thru the mails 
(in sales, credit and collection departments ). 


2. Cuts correspondence costs 4 ways: dictator’s time (largest 
NY item) ; time lost by stenographer in taking dictation; non- 

\ productive time of stenographer (varies from 20 to 40 per- 
cent) ; lost motion due to lack of supervision. 


3. Produces more personalized letter volume per day than any 
other method. 


Complete detailed reports are available. Send for them and our 
“try before you buy” plan which enables you to prove the results 
yourself. 


EACH LETTER PERSONALIZED AS IF 
INDIVIDUALLY DICTATED 

Your typist dials in form paragraphs or 
letters—with specific data inserted. Up to 
200 letters per machine, per day. Three 
times as fast as your best typist. One girl 
can operate four machines. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


608 North Carpenter Street » » » 





Chicago, Illinois 


















































Court 


decisions 


PEARL BUTTERBAUGH  v. 
LOEW’S Inc., Appt. Tennessee Su- 
preme Court—January 12, 1935. 
(—Tenn.—, 77 S. W. (2d) 644.) 

APPEAL by defendant from a de- 
cree of the Chancery Court for David- 
son County (Howell, J.) dismissing 
its petition to be relieved from making 
payments under award, reaffirming the 
original award, and requiring payment 
of all lapsed or defaulted instalments 
to petitioner on her petition under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act for 
compensation for injuries sustained in 
the course of her employment. Af- 
firmed. 

1. Subsequent marriage of female 
employee, single when injured, does 
not suspend or extinguish her right to 
collect weekly instalments under a 
previously adjudicated award of a cer- 
tain sum per week for a specified num- 
ber of weeks for injury in the course 
of the employment, especially where 
the legislature has so enacted with re- 
spect to a widow who remarries, but 
has not done so with regard to an em- 
ployee injured while unmarried. 

2. A petition by an injured employee 
for execution to enforce a former de- 
cree awarding her a certain sum per 
week for a specified number of weeks 
as compensation for injury sustained in 
the course of the employment is not a 
“proceeding to obtain judgment,” 
within the meaning of a statutory pro- 
vision limiting to one year after de- 
fault the bringing of ‘proceedings to 
obtain judgment in case of default of 
employer for thirty days to pay any 
compensation due under settlement or 
determination.” 

3. Limitations upon the bringing of 
actions are generally treated as tolled 
by the pendency of litigation over the 
subject-matter. 


4. A statutory limitation of one year 
after default of an employer to pay 
compensation due to an employee, for 
the bringing of proceedings to obtain 
judgment, does not apply where, at the 
time of default, a proceeding was pend- 
ing by an employer for relief from an 
award of weekly compensation, based 
on a change of condition of the em- 
ployee, since the statute is without ap- 
plication to a right involved in pend- 
ing litigation. 


ALEXANDER ZIULKOWSKI 
v. AMELIA KOLODZIEJ, Appt. 
Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors 
—November 20, 1934. (119 Conn. 
230, 175A, 780.) 

APPEAL by defendant from a 
judgment of the Superior Court for 
Hartford County (Dickenson, J.) in 
favor of plaintiff in an action brought 
to recover damages for personal in- 
juries alleged to have been caused by 
defendant’s negligence. No. error. 

1. One in possession and control of 
real estate may be liable for injury to 
a tenant through failure to make re- 
pairs, although he does*not have the 
legal title. 

2. A widow who takes possession 









and assumes and exercises sole control 
and management of a _three-family 
house formerly the property of her 
husband may be liable, although she 
has not been appointed administratrix, 
and is only one of his heirs, for injury 
to a tenant due to a fall on a defective 
common stairway in the building which 
she has neglected to repair. 

3. Upon the death of an owner of 
real estate, the right of his widow 
and children as his heirs, so far as con- 
cerns possession of the property, does 
not differ from that of tenants in com- 
mon, the widow having a right to the 
possession, presumably for the benefit 
of the children. 

4. The assumption and exercise by 
a widow of a right of possession of 
her deceased husband’s real estate, she 
being one of the heirs, involves cor- 
responding duties, including such as 
pertain to repair of parts of the prem- 
ises common to all tenants and retained 
in the control of the landlord, and im- 
poses personal responsibility for negli- 
gence in the performance of such 
duties. 

5. That shortly before a tenant of a 
three-family house sustained an injury 
by falling down a common stairway, 
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THE Government’s “shopping list” 
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water power projects. To help your 
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she swept the stairs, does not show an 
exercise of control thereof relieving 
the landlord of consequences of his 
neglect to keep the same in repair. 

6. Assumption of risk by a tenant, 
relied upon as a defense against the 
landlord’s responsibility for the con- 
sequences of his failure to make re- 
pairs, must be specially pleaded. 

7. Where no claim is made on the 
trial of assumption of risk by a ten- 
ant injured on a defective stairway, 
assignment of error in that regard will 
not raise the question on appeal. 


BANK OF CEDAR BLUFFS vw. 
E. J. BECK, Whose Full Name is 
Edward J. Beck, Appt. (Nebraska 
Supreme Court—January 16, 1935.) 
(—Neb.—, 258 N. W. 528.) 

APPEAL by defendant from a judg- 
ment of the District Court for Saun- 
ders County (Hastings, J.) in favor 
of plaintiff in an action on a promissory 
note. Affirmed. 

1. After a note is signed, if a memo- 
randum or notation is placed upon its 
margin for the convenience of the bank 
taking the same, which notation does 
not affect the rights or liabilities of the 
maker, it is not a material alteration. 

2. After a note has been signed and 
delivered by the maker, if the time of 
the maturity is altered by the holder 
without the consent of the maker, this 
constitutes a material alteration, which 
releases the maker. 





T. H. RAY, Appt., v. OKLA- 
HOMA FURNITURE MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY. Ok- 
lahoma Supreme Court—September 25, 
1934. (—Okla—, 40 P. (2) 663.) 

APPEAL by defendant from a judg- 
ment of the District Court for Lincoln 
County (Johnson, J.) in favor of 
plaintiff in an action on two promis- 
sory notes. Affirmed. 

1. A provision in a note providing: 
“This note shall at the option of the 
holder, become at once due and pay- 
able if any change takes place in the 
ownership of the business of the 
maker .. . or if any stock of goods or 
fixtures be damaged by fire, or if maker 
... or either of them become insolvent, 
or if I fail to pay any other indebted- 
ness to the payee hereof at maturity, 
or if I be sued by any other creditor, 
or if a chattel mortgage be placed on 
his stock of goods or fixtures,” is not 
void as being contrary to public policy 
or in restraint of trade. 

2. The plaintiff in an action upon 
a negotiable promissory note, by intro- 
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ducing in evidence the note and in- 
dorsement of the payee thereon in 
blank, prima facie establishes a case. 

3. The contracts of a domestic cor- 
poration which has failed to pay the 
statutory license Tax are not void, nor 
is its right to enforce them in the 
courts of this state to be denied, where 
the charter of said corporation has not 
been forfeited by the state. 

4+. The defense of the Statute of 
Limitations is an affirmative defense, 
and when the plaintiff in an action on 
a note has made out prima facie case, 
the burden is on the defendant to es- 
tablish the bar of limitations. 


GEORGE M. WHETSTONE et 
al., Appts., v. ANNA P. COSLICK 
et al. Florida Supreme Court (Div. 
B.)—November 0, 1934. (—Fla—., 
157 So. 666.) 

APPEAL by complainants from a 
decree of the Circuit Court for Pin- 
ellas County (Bird, J.) dismissing a 
bill filed to impress lien of judgments 
upon a certain parcel of land conveyed 
to defendants. Reversed with direc- 
tions. 

1. Creditors of an unmarried woman 
who, after her marriage, reduce their 
claims to judgments against her, on 
which executions are issued and re- 
turned nulla bona, may maintain a 
creditors’ bill to procure a decree ad- 
judicating title to real estate which 
passed from a third party to her and 
her husband in exchange solely for 
real estate owned by her at the time 
of her marriage, and which was so 
conveyed in order to create an estate 
by the entireties beyond the reach of 
her creditors, to be held in trust for 
the wife’s benefit and subject to the 
lien of the judgments. 

2. A trust in land results from the 
payment of the purchase price by one 
and the taking of title in the name of 
another. 
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The Bank 
Mv Act of 1935 


(Cont. from page 5) only one thing can 
happen, frozen assets in the Federal 
Reserve banks, a depreciated currency 
and fiat money. I believe that in view 
of past experience, and with the vari- 
ous government credit agencies, banks 
will adhere quite generally to liquid 
investments. Much is said about the 
government competing with banks in 
the loaning business and the only way 
to destroy such competition is of course 
to solicit such loans. With the criti- 
cism banks have had in the past on this 
class of loans, they will be loath to 
again pioneer in this field. 


Title HI 


Title II] is perhaps a corrective 
measure covering defects in the hastily 
prepared Bank Act of 1933. It does 
however embody one very important 
change. This is with reference to the 
double liability on bank stock. This 
provision will be removed July 1, 
1937. All national bank stock issued 
after June 16, 1933, is already free 
from double liability. 


Summary 


Thus it will be seen that the Bank 
Act of 1935, in its essence, is construc- 
tive. It has made the F. D. I. C. a 
permanent institution and _ provided 
protection up to $5,000 for each de- 
positor. This has re-established pub- 
lic confidence. It will also be observed 
that it has fortified itself with power- 
ful weapons to control credit by its 
open market relation, control of the 
rediscount rate and the control of bank 
reserves. These, if used timely, can 
check inflation equally as well as stim- 
ulate inflation. Presently, I believe, a 
spark of inflation is evident. From 
time to time the government policy 
will be to cheapen money, to make 
commodity prices higher and thus make 
debts easier to pay. Banks as a whole 
are in the most sound condition in their 
history. They have a plethora of 
funds available for business expansion, 
but their policy will be one of caution. 
Extreme short term credits will be 
their major loaning policy, thereby 
running counter to the government 
desire. 

It is impossible to eliminate all losses 
in business. Factors used in the an- 
alysis of financial statements will nec- 
essarily have to be scrutinized more 


CREDIT and FINANCIAL'MANAGEMENT .. . 


closely in the future and the estab- 
lished ratio of quick assets to quick 
liabilities will have to be revised up- 
ward to insure sound credit require- 
ments. 

Business is looking up. Sound eco- 
nomic forces are creating the stimuli. 
The economic law of supply and de- 
mand is making itself manifest. Arti- 
ficial stimulation is unsound. It is, 
however, adding impetus to recovery. 
We can without doubt look forward 
to the middle of 1936 with continued 
business activity when political clouds 
will again shadow the horizon and no 
matter which party wins, those forces 
which in the face of adverse legislation 
moved forward, will resume their in- 
fluence after the presidential election. 

The slack in unemployment has not 
been sufficiently absorbed to eliminate 
social unrest. The Social Security 
Law, with its old age pensions will re- 
duce the number of unemployables and 
help create a better feeling. As in- 
dustry increases its operation, many 
more will be taken from the relief 
rolls, thereby increasing purchasing 
power and adding further stimulus to 
business recovery. With the re-estab- 
lishment of a sound economic and 
financial condition, and with a thor- 
ough belief in the future of this coun- 
try, a restoration of individual initia- 
tive is assured. With these sound fun- 
damental requisites _ re-establishing 
themselves, it is my best judgment that 
the banker of the future will have faith 
in you and extend sound credit. 


Taking his medicine 


Officers with drawn swords and sol- 
diers with fixed bayonets formed the 
guard of honor at a recent wedding in 
Paris. It turned out that such a mili- 
tary display. was unnecessary, however, 
as the bridegroom chose to go quietly. 
—Humorist. 


A certain man was suspected by his 
wife of receiving phone calls from 
other women. About nine o’clock one 
night the following conversation could 
be heard: 

Husband: “Hello, Elmer?” 

“Ts that you, Elmer?” 

“You are, Elmer?” 

“Yes, I would Elmer.” 

“Certainly I will, Elmer.” 

“No Elmer; all right Elmer.” 

“Well, good by, Elmer.” 

Then he.said to his suspicious wife, 
“That was Elmer.” —Fitz-Cross. 
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AND the needs of your profession, not your personal preferences, 
dictate the background you should have. 

Today’s credit executive is more than a credit checker. He needs more than a 
smile and a “glad-hand’’. His grasp of economics, business, and credit, which is 
the foundation of our entire modern business structure, must be complete. 

Are you that man? Do you have that knowledge? If not—or if you are not sure— 
send for the free prospectus of the National Institute of Credit’s course in credits 
and collections. There is no obligation—except the obligation you owe yourself 
to keep up with the changes in a constantly changing business world. 


Bait your hook correctly, and you'll land your opportunity much more easily. 
Those are words to the wise. 


Write today! The coupon below is for your convenience, so why not do it now? 
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National Institute of | 
Credit, 1 Park Ave., : 


N. Y. Dept. 1235. 
Send me details of your . 
NEW Credit course. | 
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A¢g States 


passed new laws or revised former statutes affecting commercial 
transactions during 1935. All of these revisions have been 
checked and are included with many other changes in the new 


1936 Edition 


CREDIT MANUAL 


OF 


Commercial Laws 


Previous Editions Obsolete. Business executives should not rely upon previous edi- 
tions of Credit Manual. While it was as accurate as it was possible to make it last 
year, there have been so many changes and revisions in laws and so many new statutes 
passed during this year, last year’s edition might be found quite misleading and even 
fraught with danger as a guide in such matters. 


You need this book on your business desk every day. Business executives 
buy it every year and praise it highly as the handiest legal guide avail- 
able. You need not take our word about this book. We'll send it for ten 
days’ trial in your office. If you find the Credit Manual useful after a 
ten days’ test, just pay our invoice for $5 ($4.25 to NACM members). 
If you find you do not need the book, just return it. Fill out the coupon 
and we’ll put the book in your hands at once. 


PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN, 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the 1936 Edition of Credit Manual of 
Commercial Laws. After I have looked over the book for ten days, | Thi b . 
I will either pay your invoice for $5 ($4.25 to NACM members) or is new book will help 
return the Manual. 


you every day in the 
New Year. 








